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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 1 and 2, 1957 
THEME: “The Interrelation of Learning” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1 


OPEN MEETING OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 


(Fee for members: $1.50; 





for non-members: $5.00.) 

10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on **The Interrelation 

of Learning”’ 

Chairman: Edward S. Noyes, Director, Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program, Yale University. 

Speakers: Dr. John M. Kemper, Headmaster, Phillips Acade- 
my, Andover, Mass.; Mrs. Millicent C. McIntosh, President, 
Barnard College; Dr. R. I. W. Westgate, Headmaster, St. 
Bernard’s School, New York City. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Discussion Groups: 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Edward T. Hall, Headmaster, The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Topic: “‘The Interrelation of Learning” 
Speakers: Prof. Whitney S. Oates, sx Program in the 
Humanities, Princeton University; Prof. Charles Seymour, 
r., Dept. of Fine Arts, Yale University; Alan R. Blackmer, 
ean of the Faculty, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: John H. Cooper, Headmaster, Kinkaid School, 
Houston, Tex. 

Topic: ‘“Interrelated Learning for the Adolescent”’ 

Speakers: Dr. Richard Weigle, President of St. John’s College 
and Chairman of the Commission on Liberal Education of 
the American Ass’n. of American Colleges; Dr. Paul Brand- 
wein, Science Editor, Harcourt, Brace & Co.; Dr. Mark A. 
Neville, Headmaster, The Latin School of Chicago. 


ELEMENTARY AND LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 

Chairman: Dr. R. I. W. Westgate, Headmaster, St. Bernard’s 
School, New York City. 

This meeting will be a joint continuation meeting of the 
elementary schools’ and lower schools’ dinner meetings of 
the evening before. The dinner meetings are open only to 
SEB schools; this meeting is open to all. Teachers as well 
as school heads are welcome. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Ronald Beasley, Headmaster, Mary Institute, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Topic: ‘Does the Interrelation of Learning at the Secondary 
chool Level Involve Dilution of the Contents of the In- 
dividual Courses of Study?” 

Speakers: Richard H. Sears, Headmaster, Barstow School, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louise McKeon, Dept. of History, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y.; Elizabeth Gatchell, 
Head of the Art Dept., Miss Hall’s School, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Alice E. McBee, Ass’t Headmistress and Head of 
the History Dept., Concord Academy, Concord, Mass. 


GRADES 1-3 
Chairman: Louise Jeanes, Westminster Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia 
Topic: ‘The Interrelation of Learning” 
Speaker: Katharine Harper, The Spence School, New York City 


KINDERGARTEN 

Chairman: Mrs. Margaret S. Crane, The Town School, New 
York City 

Topic: ‘How Does the Kindergarten Prepare for the Curricu- 
lum in the First Grade?” 

Speakers: Mrs. Jean R. Peterson, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Georgine Hofmann, Rye Country 
Day School, Rye, N. Y.; Mrs. Michael Barnett, Dalton 
School, New York City; Elsa Barnouw, Director of 
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Chairman: Paul G. Chancellor, Director of the Library, The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

This meeting will consist of an informal discussion of matters 
of interest to school librarians. Exhibits of photographs of 
new libraries and of library materials are being arranged. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, Grades 1-5 

Chairman: Robert W. Trout, Director of Junior School, The 
Wm. Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 

Topic: ‘“Workshop for setting up tentative curricula in grades 
1-5 for mathematics, social studies, and the language arts” 

The SEB Elementary Curriculum Committee will present 
condensations of last year’s Progress Report, with emphasis 
on debatable inclusions for the proposed curricula. Then 
the entire meeting will be divided into discussion groups to 
get expressions of opinion on the three subjects. The 
committee hopes to be able to summarize these discussions 
immediately, for the entire group, and expects to set up the 
tentative curricula and send them to the member schools for 
further suggestions. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SEB BOOK AWARDS MEETING 

Chairman: Gerrish Thurber, Librarian, The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N if 

Speaker: Theodore Waller, former Managing Director, Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council; member and former Chairman 
of the Committee on Reading Development; and Vice 
President of the Grolier Society and Americana Corp. 

Presentation of Awards: The SEB’s Fourth Annual Awards 
will be presented to the authors and publishers of the ten 
best adult books of 1956 for the pre-college reader. The 
winners will be guests of honor at the Reception at 5:30. 


MATHEMATICS 

Chairman: Edwin C. Douglas, Assistant to the Headmaster, 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

Topic: ‘‘The University of Illinois Mathematics Project: The 

eaching of Concepts More Than Skills” 

Speakers and Demonstrators: Dr. Max Beberman, University 
of Illinois, and Associates 

Dr. Beberman and associates will explain the Project and 
demonstrate how to teach basic units in secondary school 
mathematics. There will be ample time for discussion. 


RELIGION 

Chairman: The Rev. Matthew Warren, Rector, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Speakers: The Rev. John Page Williams, Executive Vice 
President, Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia; The 
Rev. John Crocker, Headmaster, Groton School, Groton, 
Mass.; Prof. E. Dudley H. Johnson, Princeton University. 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: John S. Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Topic: “Science Teachings: by Whom, to Whom? What? 
Then?” 
Speakers: Dr. Morris Meister, Headmaster, Bronx High 
School of Science; one other speaker to be announced, 
A follow-up session to this meeting will be held on Saturday 
afternoon. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Qe Mrs. Elizabeth Hilles, Springside School, Chestnut 
ill, Pa. 
Topic: “Is the Teaching of History Meeting the Challenge of 
General Education and of Advanced Placement?” 
Panel I: A Meeting of Minds between School and College 
Discussion Leader: Prof. Charles R. Keller, Program Director, 
Advanced Placement Program, College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board 
Panel: Dr. Thomas C. Mendenhall, Yale University; Dr. 
Burrell, Barnard College; Nadine Clark, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Ill.; Phillips E. Wilson, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy 





Panel II: How Can the Service Center for Teachers of History 
Help You? 

Discussion Leaders: Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 

Panel: Dr. George B. Carson, Jr., Director, Service Center 
for Teachers of History; William L. Schoff, Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J.; J. Dana Allen, Jr., Haverford 
School, Haverford, Pa.; Paul C. Roundy, Western Re- 
serve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 

NOTE: The Ford Foundation has given a grant to the 
American Historical Assn. to provide services to teachers 
of History. Dr. Carson would like to know what your 
needs are. 

3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the Art Committee 

The Art Committee will welcome those interested in discussing 

informally matters of interest to independent school art 
departments. The regular section meeting will be held on 

Saturday morning. 

3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the Bulletin Editors 

The editors will welcome those interested in discussing The 

Independent School Bulletin. 

3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the English Committee 

The committee will welcome those interested in discussing the 

SEB English tests. 

5:30-7:30 P.M. Reception 

Everyone welcome. efreshments will be served on a cash 

basis. Guests of honor will be the winners of the SEB’s 
fourth annual Book Awards. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 2 

9:00 A.M. Registration continues. 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ARITHMETIC, Grades 6-8 


It is possible that an informal discussion of this important 
subject will be scheduled. Watch for the final program. 


ART 
Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 
This meeting is being planned by the Art Committee. Program 
to be announced later. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
st toad Ernest C. Shawcross, The Pingry School, Hillside, 
J 


This meeting is being planned by the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee. Program to be announced later. In addition 
there will be continuous demonstrations of audio-visual 
aids all through the Conference. 


BUSINESS MANAGERS 

Chairman: William M. Eastwood, Comptroller, Avon Old 
Farms, Avon, Conn. 

Topic: Insurance 

Speakers: A. J. Crawford, Vice President, A. W. G. Dewar, 
Inc. (Tuition Refund Plan, Health and Accident Insurance); 
John E. Clark, Vice President, Hall and Henshaw — Under- 
writers (Casualty Insurance); F. W. Doremus, Manager, 
Eastern Underwriters Association (Fire Insurance) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Grades 6-8 

Chairman: James M. Hubball, Headmaster, The Buckley 
School, New York City 

Topic: ‘The Interrelation of Learning” 

Speaker: Fessenden Wilder, Senior Master, Brooks School, 
North Andover, Mass. 

Panel: Clara G. Dewsnap, Principal, Lower School, German- 
town Friends School, Germantown, Pa.; Edward C. 
McEachron, Headmaster, Derby Academy, Hingham, 
Mass.; Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster, Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass.; Elizabeth Parmelee, Headmistress, 
The Calhoun School, New York City 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut 
~— “Is Your Classroom up to Par?’; “Keeping Fit in 
rench — For Teachers Only”; “A Square Deal for our 
Graduates”; “How Do You Teach? — No English, Some 
English, With a Lab.?” (There will be tape-recorded 
demonstrations of three different classroom techniques.) 





Panel: The special Modern Languages Committee: John 
Archer, St. Paul’s School, Concord N. H.; Nelson Brooks, 
Yale University; Mrs. Eleanor B. Fenn, The Fenn School, 
Concord, Mass.; James Grew, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; Edmond Meras, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.; Kathryn L. O’Brien, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Mass.; Blanche A. Price, Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn.; Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn.; Joseph S. Stookins, Loomis School, 
Windsor, Conn. (Chairman of the Committee) 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 

Chairman: Carl G. Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

Speakers: Dr. Mark Neville, former President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Headmaster of The Latin 
School of Chicago; Edmund Fuller, Kent School, Kent, 
Conn.; and one other speaker to be announced. 


SOCIAL STUDIES, Grades 3-5 


Chairman: Leland Johnson, Greenwich Country Day School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Speakers: Richard McLeod, The Buckley School, New York 
City; Elaine Anderson, The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa.; Alden H. Sector, Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa.; Mrs. Edward H. Buckley, The Spence 
School, New York City 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of the Latin Com- 
mittee 
The committee will welcome those interested in discussing 
the Latin examination. 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of the Music Com- 
mittee 
Chairman: Mrs. Ruth McGregor, The Chapin School, New 
York City 
Topic: ‘“‘The problem of scheduling a choral and instrumental 
program in the independent school and some practical ways 
of solving this problem” 
Everyone who is interested is welcome to attend. The 
regular section meeting will be held in the afternoon. 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa., and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the SEB 
Address: ‘‘An Experiment in Adult Education: The Value of 
Humanities in Training for Executives” 
Speaker: Wilfred D. Gillen, President, The Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENGLISH, Grades 6-8 

a Constance Houghton, The Winsor School, Boston, 

ass. 

Topic: ‘Possibilities of Correlation in the Elementary English 
Program” 

Speakers: Edith Caudill, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 
(The Teaching of English in a Correlated Curriculum); 
Gertrude Abbihl, Director of Art Education, Wheelock 
College (The Integrative Relationship of Art and Liter- 
ature); Rose Dresser, Director of Drama, The Winsor 
School, Boston, Mass. (The Relation of Drama to the 
Humanities and the English Program) 


LATIN 
Chairman: John K. Colby, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Topic: ““. . . quoddam commune vinculum”’ 


Speakers: Patrick Morgan, Phillips Academy (The Classics 
and the Visual Arts); Thalia Phillies Howe, formerly of 
The Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. (Ceasar and 
Cultural Integration); Goodwin B. Beach, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. (Why Be Really Educated?) 


MUSIC 


Chairman: Albert B. Conkey, Chestnut Hill Academy, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

An interesting program of live music is being planned, which 
will be announced later. 


READING 


Chairman: E. Gillet Ketchum, Supervisor, The Reeducation 
Clinic, Pennsylvania Hospital 
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Topic: “Improving the Reading Program at the Secondary 
School Level” 

Speakers: Robert U. Jameson, Head of the English Dept., The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa.; Dr. Morton Botel, 
Director of the Child Development Center, Bucks County, 
Pa.; and Mr. Ketchum 

Methods, motivations, and materials, and more effective 
integration will be discussed. Screening procedures, plus 
an efficient reading program without instrumentation, will 
be presented. 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: John S. Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
This meeting will be a follow-up of the Friday afternoon 
Science meeting. The same subjects will be discussed. 
Everyone welcome. 


SHOP 
ae Ernest C. Shawcross, The Pingry School, Hillside, 


A mon discussion is being planned, which will be announced 
ater. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the French Committee 
The committee will welcome those interested in discussing the 
SEB French examination. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the Mathematics 
Committee 
The committee will welcome those interested in discussing 
the SEB Mathematics examinations, 


NOTE: Continuous demonstrations of audio-visual 
aids and interesting educational exhibits are being 
planned. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “INTERRELATION 
OF LEARNING”? 


By Pau G. CHANCELLOR 


Mr. Chancellor is Director of the Library and the Humanities Program at The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., and Representative- 
at-Large on the Executive Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 


ence, “Interrelation of Learning,” was chosen 

in the hope that it might make profitable 
discussion of this idea: Do we in independent edu- 
cation think and act too departmentally, with the 
result that our students pigeonhole the various areas 
of learning of their program without relating them as 
part of a whole learning experience, or at least re- 
cognizing the interdependence of many parts of it? 
Another question is, of course: is a conscious attempt 
at interrelation desirable? But a final question: are 
all schools fully aware of the extent to which many 
colleges have changed their programs to direct the 
student toward conscious interrelating of subjects in 
his curriculum? 

During the past ten or twenty years many such 
college programs have been established which, at 
least in part, aim at such interrelating. They have 
been called by many names: Humanities Courses, 
Divisional Programs, Directed Studies, World Liter- 
ature, Great Books Courses, etc. In some cases all 
studies are related through making Philosophy the 
queen bee of the whole hive. In most cases interre- 
lation within the families of the three divisions of the 
liberal arts curriculum is stressed; that is, the families 
of the Humanities, Social Sciences, and Natural 
Sciences, the latter including Mathematics. Perhaps 
the most significant work has been done in re-uniting 
the Humanities, particularly to the advantage of the 
fine arts and philosophy. 

The secondary school curriculum divides naturally 
into the same three families, to which in many cases a 
fourth, religion, might be added. It might be re- 
marked also that at our level the Social Sciences 
appear largely within History courses. Certainly 
many elementary schools are already engaged in 


7. theme of the Board’s 31st Annual Confer- 


relating the various areas of learning in an effective 
way. 

Several questions, then, might be raised about the 
present status of the several parts of the curriculum. 
Would — say —religion be benefited by a closer 
relation with other courses? Can mathematics be 
more closely related to physical science, or the sciences 
themselves made a closer family? In general courses 
of history what emphasis should be placed on political, 
military, economic, social, or cultural history? In the 
Humanities (where the sense of family relationship 
seems to exist least of all), would there be a gain by 
relating more closely to the study of literature in 
English the study of ancient and modern European 
languages, music, and the visual arts? Would there 
be a gain for some of the latter if not only the inter- 
relation but the interdependence of these subjects were 
fully recognized? 

These are but a few of the questions that might be 
raised, and they are intended to suggest others as well. 
It should be added too that in selecting the topic the 
Executive Committee was not assuming that no inter- 
relating is being done in our independent schools. 
On the contrary, it is generally known that many 
interesting programs have been fashioned in a// areas 
of the curriculum by a number of schools. It is hoped 
that discussion at the Conference will bring them more 
clearly to light. 

It might be added, finally, that the topic seemed 
viable for other sections of the meeting such as the 
Library and Audio-Visual sections; in fact, without 
being over-facile the “Interrelation of Learning” will 
cover almost any part of a school program. 

Conference chairmen who choose to plan their 
meetings around this theme are of course free to 
interpret it in any ways they wish. 
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WHAT PRICE COMPETITION? 


By Epwarp T. Hatt 


Mr. Hall is Headmaster of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


leading college Director of Admissions recently 

proclaimed that at the present rate of increase 

in applications, he expected by 1965 a yearly 
group of 10,000 candidates for approximately 1,100 
places in his freshman class. Another, commenting 
wryly on the unhappy lot that already forces him to 
refuse admission to three out of every four applicants, 
characterized himself as “Director of Rejections.” 
Still another, shocked at the high quality of candidates 
he was forced to turn down, admitted frankly, “I 
don’t know where it’s going to end.” 

To the college admissions officer, sitting in a 
reasonably well protected office with only the tele- 
phone as a deadly weapon in the hands of his de- 
tractors, the situation now developing is serious 
enough. These men are all people of principle, of 
human sympathy, and of innate justice; and they 
hate that part of their job that forces them to inflict 
undeserved pain. Yet they do not live intimately 
with the boys and parents involved; they see them 
once, twice, or perhaps three times before they pass, 
like the proverbial ships in the night, from one 
another’s lives. 

With us in the secondary school world the problem 
is both more enduring and more personal. Most of us 
who teach in independent schools know that our 
candidates, if they are good enough to earn graduation, 
will be successful in entering some college. By tactful 
guidance of the mediocre scholastic risks, we may even 
preserve a high percentage of ‘‘acceptances to the 
college of first choice,” if such a figure is of any 
significance. We know that the colleges still want 
our best products; we accept the fact that our pro- 
ducts are not the only good ones, and we sympathize 
with the problems of the college officers far more than 
some of them, in our more heated moments, may 
realize. After all, we are experiencing the same sort 
of pressure ourselves. 

It is this very word, “pressure,” that constitutes 
our real problem. It does not begin or end with 
college admissions; it may have its origin at the time 
of a student’s admission to secondary school; it may 
not end until that same student has grandchildren. 
And because our relationship with our undergraduates 
is necessarily and rightly close, our consciousness of 
this pressure of competition becomes an intimate, a 
vicarious feeling. We are likely, in fact, to become 
infected with it ourselves. If we do, we lose sight of 
our purposes and our identity; and we have only 
ourselves to blame if our students do the same thing. 


II 


Many of us have read J. P. Marquand’s Point 
of No Return, in which the pervasive influence of 
competition forms the backdrop for the whole novel. 
We may also have read the absorbing story, Executive 
Suite, in which a subtle and almost vicious struggle 
for power constitutes the plot. We recognize the 
existence of these factors in American life — and 
especially in American life, as my Australian and 
British friends never tire of telling me. But these 
factors, as described in our literature, are at work on 
an adult plane among men who have been allowed to 
grow to maturity without having pressure force it 
upon them. 

How many of us have spent autumn and winter 
evenings assuring a seventeen-year-old boy that his 
life is not wasted if Princehaven University does not 
grant him admission? How many of us have spent 
equally long interviews reassuring a father, Prince- 
haven ’26, of the same thing? And how many of us 
have seen normal youngsters spend hours and literally 
days studying vocabulary words — not so that they 
may improve their minds, but so that they may im- 
prove their S.A.T. scores? Even more grave is the 
position of a school which deliberately changes its 
curriculum to meet “pressure” rather than to meet 
educational needs. 

A distinction should here be made between “pres- 
sure” and motivation, between artificial stimulation 
and genuine teaching. None of us expects or desires 
that our standards should suffer, nor that the scho- 
lastic load we impose should be other than a rigorous 
one. But we have come a long distance from the 
Athenian Academy or, for that matter, from the 
education of Lincoln Steffens, when the act of learning 
per se becomes less important than the action of a 
committee. 

I believe that the present feeling of “pressure” on 
secondary school undergraduates is a bad thing on 
three counts. 








31st ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Hotel Reservations 

You are urged to make your hotel reservations 
early. Member schools will receive special reserva- 
tion cards. Ask your SEB Representative! If you 
have no card, address your letter to Front Office 
Manager, Hotel Statler, 7th Ave., 32nd, 33rd Sts., 
New York 1, N. Y., and mention the Secondary 
Education Board Conference. 
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First of all, it imposes a false value upon the 
education a student receives, upon the school where 
he receives it, and upon the college he seeks to enter. 

Secondly, it sets up frustrations and anxieties in 
students at the precise time when they are least able 
to cope with them, and thus least able to prove their 
worthiness or unworthiness of success. 


Thirdly, it threatens to produce a generation of 
young Americans so imbued with pressure and com- 
petition as to make George F. Babbitt seem as relaxed 
as Jack Falstaff. 


Let us examine these comments one by one. If 
they are overstated, I shall be happy, and at the 
same time plead the right to “poetic license” occa- 
sionally granted to English teachers who spend several 
minutes a month explaining what hyperbole is — so 
that our students will catch the word if it crops up on 
a College Board examination. 


Ill 


A Senior student is called into my office to account 
for a steadily decreasing scholastic average. Once he 
stood in the second quintile of his class; now he is 
holding precariously to a niche in the fourth. It 
develops that he is a member of the choir, the glee 
club, the dramatic club, the school newspaper, and 
the jazz club. “Oh, Sir, I don’t spend much time on 
any of them, but I do have to attend meetings to 
keep my membership. And I thought they’d help me 
get into Princehaven.”” Now of course this youngster 
has been told that his work was more important than 
extracurricular commitments; yet somehow his con- 
cept of college admissions officers has led him to 
believe that the man with many activities would earn 
admission regardless of intellectual commitment. He 
had missed the point. 

Another one enters, passing the first as he departs 
with a mild lecture on putting first things first. This 
one asks: “Sir, what average do you have to have 
to get into Princehaven?” One rather gets the im- 
pression that one iota above this mythical figure 
would represent time wasted. And of course the 
figure is mythical, although there are limits! 


Perhaps the worst aspect of this false set of values 
is that it carries over into college itself. Success is 
represented by getting into Princehaven. Why go to 
Princehaven? Because it represents success. And if 
we are lucky enough to send this lad to Princehaven, 
he will have to unlearn a great number of precon- 
ceptions which have been foisted upon him not by his 
school nor by the college, but by the social mores 
which dictate not only that a boy must go to college, 
but that certain colleges have more glamor than 
others. Almost the last thing some students think 
about is the type of education they will receive; but 


it is possible to improve this situation and many of 
us can report such improvement. 

It is the second point that concerns many of us 
most deeply. Our youngsters come to us at adolescence, 
hardly a time for innate self-confidence. What passes 
for confidence is bravado to cover the reverse. Throw 
a nest of young puppies together, tell them to work 
hard or they won’t be admitted to college, and the 
figurative “runts” of the litter will declare themselves 
early and often. As has been pointed out to more 
than one admissions officer, someone must stand in the 
bottom quarter of the class. Once it was fashionable 
to do so, and a certain notoriety could be achieved by 
maintaining oneself perilously near the “point of no 
return.” Now, however, there is neither joy nor 
glory in a low stand, only frustration and strain. Any 
dean or disciplinary officer will testify to the corre- 
lation between low stand and disciplinary action. 

More fundamental than this aspect, however, is 
the actual development of the boy. Just when he 
needs reassurance of his adequacy, a pile of evidence 
pronounces him inadequate. Sometimes the evidence 
is compounded by an overly ambitious parent or a 
cruelly complacent roommate. Because the reaction 
of pressure for college admission is inevitable within 
a secondary school, it often follows that a boy en- 
counters an excess of pressure before he has gained 
scholastic confidence. The annals of secondary schools 
are full of the sagas of boys who have failed to meet 
the competition at one school, transferred to a smaller 
or a less competitive one, and then actually succeeded 
not only in earning high grades, but in entering a 
college where competition for admission was keen. 
The fault here is not really with the school, but rather 
with the “‘system” that forced its standards beyond 
the pace which this type of boy could maintain. 

Something should be said here regarding the “all- 
around boy.” He is a person of great charm, athletic 
ability, and often leadership. He stands in the lower 
middle of his class. Being both conscientious and 
ambitious, he foregoes many of the opportunities a 
school offers to develop his natural talents, con- 
centrates intently on his work, and ends up in that 
great number of “possibles” from which the college 
can select only a few “probables.” Perhaps if he 
had felt more free from pressure, he would have 
developed normally, done the same quality of work, 
and brought to his college a better developed person- 
ality and one more adapted to his role in higher 
education. Yet he was told two years earlier that 
the day of the “all-around-boy” was over; that X 
college was interested only in top students; and so he 
made himself into a reasonable facsimile of what the 
Almighty did not intend him to be. And he never 
found time to read a newspaper or — much less 
likely — a book. 
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Not much need be said of the last point, which 
deals with competitiveness as a personal and even 
a national characteristic. The colleges themselves 
are aware of the superficiality of competition 
for its own sake, and their faculties strive to 
discourage it. Yet the orientation with which a boy 
enters college is hard to eradicate, and the concept of 
grades often supersedes that of education. Numerous 
instances of “‘crack-ups” in college — among both 
public and private school graduates — suggest that 
university faculties themselves are often heedless of 
the pressure placed upon the “fortunate” few who are 
admitted. At least one university recently sponsored 
a report suggesting that increased pressure upon 
students was desirable; the report in question gave 
very little indication of an awareness of the nature of 
a college undergraduate, nor of his capacity to absorb 
pressure without surrendering the capacity to receive 
education. 

Education as the Greeks knew it was a seeking 
after knowledge, a voluntary pursuit of learning in 
order to make the learner a better citizen. Education 
as we are beginning to know it can be, for some, an 
intellectual rat-race in which victory is possible only 
for the rats. The fact that our nation is engaged in 
a world-struggle at the highest level of competition 
only accentuates the need for men of clear and con- 
fident thinking; if we do not produce them, the 
victory will indeed go to the rats. 


IV 


At first glance this problem appears insoluble. 
The population and the economy of this country are 
booming. The colleges are scarcely able to meet the 
pace even quantitatively; to meet it qualitatively 
seems out of the question. If we assume that a 
significant proportion of our own students are heading 
for the Ivy League colleges, we must also assume that 
neither the number nor the population of the Ivy 
League institutions is going to increase fast enough 
nor far enough to take care of all the potentially 
successful applicants. And as the pressure mounts 
at the door of the directors of admission, so will the 
pressure mount at our own doorsteps and inside them. 
No new Harvards, Yales, Princetons, or Dartmouths 
(to name a few) are likely in the immediate future. 
To the Old Graduate, there is only one “College,” and 
it is spelled with a capital letter. No amount of nos- 
talgic reference to the past, when he was admitted 
with a D average, will change the fact that his son 
will probably be refused with a C. 

What must change, among other things, is the Old 
Graduate. He can be forgiven for believing that his 
institution is the best, but he must not insist that his 
son go there. Even if the son is perfectly capable of 


gaining admission, no pressure should be put upon 
him. If he feels that he is truly free to go where his 
heart calls him, he will help reduce the pressure on 
others. The young college candidate is easily in- 
fluenced by his respected contemporaries; and if it can 
be shown that there are hundreds of respected and 
respectable institutions other than “College X,” part 
of the log-jam may be broken. 

The Old Graduate should also accept one other 
fact. That is that there are many high school and 
private school graduates who probably should not go 
to college at all —at least in the purely academic 
sense. A help in this regard is the plain fact that the 
British, our elders in this matter of secondary edu- 
cation, are quite willing to let approximately half of 
their “public school’”’ graduates go straight on into 
business or the armed services without a university 
education. The main reason for this custom is that 
the secondary boarding or “public” school in England 
has a dignity of its own, and is fully recognized as a 
potentially “terminal” educational institution. Our 
own schools, which have come into prominence more 
than ever before in the last decade, are on the verge 
of such recognition. Only the courage to accept it is 
needed to save considerable heartache, meaningless 
“education,” and delay. No boy who merely “ac- 
cepts” college should enter; he should want it, deserve 
it, and be in a position to profit from it. 

I believe that the colleges, too, must prepare to 
meet change with change. Some of the current 
emphasis upon aptitude scores is misleading and 
harmful. At our own level, we are well aware of 
the dangers of accepting a Scholastic Aptitude score, 
however remarkable in either direction, without vali- 
dating it through the subjective evidence of the head- 
master who knows the student and his motivation. 
If colleges should grow too big for a personal study of 
their applicants, they will not be keeping faith with 
the parents and schools who try their hardest to tell 
the truth both to the applicant and to the college. 


Citizenship, leadership, and high grades do not 
necessarily correlate. The study of biography reveals 
leaders all the way from Saint Peter to Winston 
Churchill whose formal education was at some point 
negligible, incomplete, or mediocre. It is certainly 
the colleges’ mission to recognize brains and nurture 
them; but it is likewise their mission, if humanly 
possible, to mark out and develop those upon whom 
God and nature have placed the stamp of future 
leadership. 

The colleges have begun two practices which seem 
most helpful and praiseworthy. The first is a publi- 
cation of data relating to each entering class, showing 
the nature of competition, the number of senior class 
presidents, honor students etc. This type of infor- 
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mation helps candidates, guidance officers, and 
parents, and prevents many a disappointment. The 
second practice is that of early scrutiny of applications. 
Although many of us are not personally in favor of 
having great emphasis placed on S.A.T. scores 
achieved during Junior Year, we can see why it is 
done, and would only ask that colleges confirm their 
judgments subjectively with the people who know 
each candidate and his motivation. 

The more the colleges can proclaim the type of 
person for whom they are looking, the more helpful 
we as secondary school men can be to our students 
and parents. If, for example, X college declares that 
it is interested only in candidates who can achieve 
650 or better on their verbal aptitudes, the Old 
Graduate of X may conclude that this is not, after 
all, where he wants to send his son— even if the son 
should score 700. If, on the other hand, Y college is 
willing to say that personal qualifications and a school 
recommendation outweigh sheer cleverness, Y college 
may receive more applications from parents whose 
sons are able enough, but who are likewise concerned 
with leadership as a facet of education and who like 
what they hear about Y college. 

And our schools must likewise change. We must 
stop priding ourselves on a high percentage of “‘first 
choice” acceptances. We must be more rigorous, 
even at temporary cost to our reputations, in suggest- 
ing that certain boys enter the armed services before 
college, or not enter college at all. We must do our 
part in discouraging the boy of moderate ability 
from entering a college for which he might qualify 
but which would set too high a pace for him. 

Several of our schools have taken steps, through 
college preparatory courses of one type or another, to 
acquaint our senior students with the college and pro- 
fessional life ahead of them. These courses are useful, 
but even those students who “get the most out of 
them” admit later that nothing learned in a course is 
half as valuable as what is later experienced in reality. 
Yet the more we can do in pre-college orientation, the 
less uncertainty, ignorance, and hysteria there will be 
in May or in September, when the problem passes 
from our direct influence. 


V 


So much can be done through a recognition of the 
problem in its details. Yet much remains to be done 
which cannot be accomplished without a revision, a 
re-seeing, of our educational goals for young people. 
Of what does education consist? Is it merely a 
sequence of courses, culminating in a field of con- 
centration, a field project, and a thesis? The question 
is loaded and rhetorical; of course not. It is the 
transmission from one generation to the next of what- 
ever has seemed useful and desirable to the mind and 


the spirit, coupled with the everlasting pilgrimage in 
search of truth. 

To a young person genuinely seeking truth, en- 
couragement is important. So is faith: faith in one- 
self, one’s nation, one’s Creator. It is our mission to 
establish confidence upon solid values of mental and 
moral achievement, not upon the hopelessly in- 
adequate symbols represented by letters of admission 
or rejection. To accomplish this goal in an era of 
unprecedented pressure, to keep the true light shining 
clearly in a miasma of intellectual neon, will require 
tolerance and wisdom in all of us — parents, college 
leaders, schoolmasters, and students. It will also 
require a degree of imaginativeness, resourcefulness, 
and humility which will severely tax our willingness to 
admit when we are wrong and to stand up and be 
counted when we are right. Yet unless we can achieve 
these qualities to a greater degree than ever before, 
this problem which now shows itself “no bigger than 
a man’s hand” may grow alarmingly until it infects 
the whole structure of our thinking. 

If we can face the problem as it unfolds, perhaps 
we may hope in the next decade for the following 
developments: 

The Old Graduate will be proud to have his son 
go to a college other than his own — or to no 
college at all, provided he is happy and success- 
ful. 

The colleges and universities will still read princi- 
pal’s reports with as much care as aptitude test 
results. 

The secondary schools will take pride not only in 
their college admission records, but also in the 
list of their graduates who were able, upon 
graduation, to enter directly upon happy and 
rewarding careers. 

Employers and industrial concerns will readily 
accept such graduates for training programs 
which may involve instruction in cultural as 
well as technical subjects. 

Secondary school students will feel only one type 
of pressure: their own pride in doing the best 
they can with what talents they have. They 
may even find time to “loaf and invite the 
soul.” 

Adult education, self-motivated, will gain mo- 
mentum from the participation of men and 
women who have learned for themselves the 
values of higher education. 

One thing above all is certain. At every moment 
of the day, somewhere in the world a child will ask 
“Why?” And there will still be parents and teachers 
who rejoice in the privilege of answering. If the 
answer is properly phrased, the result will be another 
“Why?” Of such is education, and of such is formed 
a school. 
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T. S. ELIOT: A SCHOOLBOY POET 


By Harrorp Powe, Jr. 


Mr. Powel is a member of the faculty of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


t the ripe old age of thirty, T. S. Eliot re- 
marked (in a book review in The Athenaeum, 
June 27, 1919) that 
The first step in education is not a love of literature, but a 
passionate admiration for some one writer; and probably most of 
us, recalling our intellectual pubescence, can confess that it was 
an unexpected contact with some one book or poem which first, 
by apparent accident, revealed to us our capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of literature. The mind of a boy of fourteen may be 
deadened by Shakespeare, and may burst into life on collision 
with Omar or the Blessed Damozel. 
could have guessed what piece. . 
ae 

It is a rather curious thing that Eliot, in his back- 
ward glance, mentioned Omar and the Blessed 
Damozel and forgot to mention Francis Palgrave’s 
The Golden Treasury, for it was this last that did as 
much to “precipitate the crisis” as the other two in 
Eliot’s own poetic life. And to support this con- 
tention, I shall take a backward glance into his 

secondary schooling in St. Louis, Missouri. 


In his day, Smith Academy was the one really good 
college preparatory school in St. Louis, and he attend- 
ed it from 1899 to 1905. His brother, Henry Ware 
Eliot, Jr., had graduated from it in 1898, and his 
father was a member of the school’s Board of Fellows. 
In fact, Eliot’s grandfather, Dr. William G. Eliot, the 
Unitarian minister who had founded Washington Uni- 
versity in 1842, was largely responsible for the found- 
ing of Smith Academy as a “‘feeder” for the University. 
And thus, young Thomas Stearns Eliot was sent not 
only to a good school, but also to one that was very 
much a family tradition. 


It was perhaps because of the weight of family 
tradition that Eliot (in a speech at Washington Uni- 
versity in 1953) remembered Smith Academy with 
great affection, but his remarks at that time do not 
represent a suddenly acquired gratitude — his bio- 
graphy in Who’s Who in America also reveals that he 
considered his experience at Smith an important part 
of his life in this country: in that strange grab-bag of 
biographical data he is one of the comparatively few 
men who have mentioned their secondary schooling. 
It is small wonder that Eliot has continued to pay his 
respects to Smith; it was there that he was taught how 
to write; it was there that he was first exposed to 
Greek and Latin literature; it was there that he 
published his first prose and poetry. And it was 
there that he received his first encouragement, apart 
from his family’s, to be a writer. 


And none of our tutors 
- would precipitate the 


But it was more than this, I think, that made him 
look back so fondly to his secondary school: I believe 
he realized that he first learned the meaning of hard 
work at Smith, and a list of his required and elective 
courses will provide ample demonstration of that fact. 
There is no need to examine the syllabi of all the 
courses he took in his six years there, because a run- 
down of what he was exposed to in his Senior year is 
typical of them all. In English (required), Eliot 
studied Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, Part I (Books i, 
review of Macbeth); Palgrave, The Golden Treasury; 
Milton, “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Lycidas,” and 
Comis; Burke, Conciliation with America; Macaulay, 
essays on Milton and Addison; in addition, Eliot 
prepared fortnightly themes, delivered short talks 
twice a month, and did some outside reading. In 
Latin (also required), he read Books III-V of the 
Aeneid, and did sight translation from Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, Virgil, Eclogues, and Cicero; he was also 
called upon to compose in Latin at sight. The history 
requirement was satisfied by a study of Myer’s Roman 
History and History of Greece. Eliot took the following 
electives: Greek (the I/iad, with sight reading and 
prose composition); French (Fraser and Squair, 
Grammar — part II, and reading of Andromaque, 
Horace, Les Misérables, Le Misanthrope, Zadig, La 
Petite Fadette, and La Fontaine’s Fad/es); physics 
(Gilley, Principles of Physics, Wentworth and Hill, 
Textbook of Physics); chemistry (Hessler and Smith, 
Essentials of Chemistry, with lab work and recitations). 
Because Eliot had enough credits in mathematics, he 
was not required to take the course, nor did he choose 
it as an elective. 


Il 


It is clear, I think, that English, French, Latin, 
and Greek may be thought of as the “hard core” of 
Eliot’s school experience; their influence upon his 
later, mature work is quite obvious, even that of 
French. For although there are no allusions in his 
prose and poetry to any of the French literature he 
read at Smith, it is certain that he gained a sufficient 
reading skill at school to be able to tackle with some 
degree of confidence the difficult poetry of the Sym- 
bolist Jules Laforgue in 1909 — the poetry that made 
an almost indelible impression on his own work until 


about 1918-1920. 
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It is in the other three languages, English, Greek, 
and Latin, that the effects of his early training are the 
most clearly discernable. I regret that limitations of 
space will not permit a close examination of the 
influence of Latin and Greek upon him; but his 
studies in those two languages have always stood him 
in good stead. It was, however, The Golden Treasury 
that had the profoundest early effect of any of the 
literature he was exposed to. 

It was in one of the editions of 1890 or 91 of that 
anthology (now unfortunately slighted in secondary 
school English) that Eliot first encountered Philomela, 
the nightingale, in varying song: Nash, in his “Spring,” 
(selection I in Palgrave), has her sing “. . . jug- 
jug ...,” Barnefield (“The Nightingale,” XLV) 
renders her song ““Teru, teru....” Eliot, in The 
Waste Land, makes her sing both songs in 1. 103 and 
11. 205, 206. In Spencer’s ““Prothalamion” (Palgrave 
LX XXIV) he first met the line “Sweet Thames! run 
softly till I end my song’”’; and it was in Palgrave, too, 
that Eliot first made the acquaintance (in Webster’s 
“Dirge” from The White Devil) of the wolf who digs 
up the bodies of men (¢f., The Waste Land, 1. 74, ‘Oh 
keep the Dog far hence ...’’). I must make it 
abundantly clear that The Golden Treasury was not 
Eliot’s “source book,” and that what he studied in 
Palgrave was by no means the only poetry he read. 
At the same time, however, I think it is plain that 
Eliot remembered usefully what he had read in that 
book when he was a boy of fifteen. 

But Eliot did put Palgrave under direct levy when 
he wrote a poem that he published in the Smith 
Academy Record in April, 1905. It was written as a 
class exercise set by his English teacher, Roger Conant 
Hatch, who was then the Faculty Advisor to the 
Record. The poem was handed in without a title, 
but the printer amiably supplied one — “A Lyric.” 


A Lyric 

If time and space, as sages say, 
Are things which cannot be 

The sun which does not feel decay, 
No greater is than we. 

So why, Love, should we ever pray 
To live a century? 

The butterfly that lives a day 
Has lived eternity. 

The flowers I gave thee when the dew 
Was trembling on the vine, 

Were withered ere the wild bee flew 
To suck the eglantine. 

So let us haste to pluck anew, 
Nor mourn to see them pine, 

And though our days of love be few, 
Yet let them be divine. 


The correspondences between “‘A Lyric” and the 
method, diction, rhythm, and tone of the carpe diem 
school of poets are numerous, and Palgrave provided 


Eliot with a generous selection of Herrick, Jonson, 
and Carew. I append a few lines taken from their 
poems: 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 
(Herrick, “Counsel to Girls’”” CVIII) 


As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 
(Carew, “The true Beauty,’”’ CXII) 


Eliot’s first source for “A Lyric” appears to be 
Herrick’s “To Daffodils” (CXL in Palgrave): 
Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon... 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 


Or (die) as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 

What Eliot did before he set about writing “A 
Lyric” was to steep himself in the carpe diem manner 
and style until it became a part of him. That he has 
succeeded in taking Herrick’s repetitiveness and mak- 
ing it his own attests to Eliot’s very close study of his 
model, but it is an interesting point, I think, that he 
later smoothed out the roughnesses in his first stanza 
when he submitted the same poem to The Harvard 
Advocate in 1907; his ear had become more sensitive 
in those two intervening years. 


Ill 


The point of all this is that Eliot was made to 
imitate good models, and there was no stigma attached 
to the procedure. It was training for both mind and 
ear — and it was training that Eliot has never put 
aside. And it was the intellectual stimulation, I 
venture to guess, that he derived from imitating 
Herrick and the others, that persuaded him to try to 
master the art of poetry; he would be the last one to 
say that he has succeeded, but he got the very best of 
starts. 

I would like to end this paper with a plea for the 
reinstatement of imitation into the teaching of English 
composition. Today our emphasis is on originality, 
on freshness of approach, and perhaps (though to a 
lesser extent) on technique. We expect our students 
to abjure the imitation of the masters and suspect 
them of plagiarism when they do not put the masters 
aside. But in every other field of creative, imaginative 
endeavor, painting, sculpture, music, even archi- 
tecture, the models of antiquity (and those of recent 
times) are held up for what they should be — examples 
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to be accepted or rejected by the students. How else 
are they to learn for themselves their capabilities? In 
composition, on the other hand, we propose to penalize 
them if they imitate; we either criticize them (if their 
imitations are poor) as being derivative, or cock a 
suspicious eyebrow at them (if their imitations are 
good). Slavish copying, with the text in the crook of 
the left elbow and the fair white paper under the 
right hand, is one thing — copying; but imitation is 
something else again. And I will remind the reader 
that if only a few of the older teachers among us ever 
tasted the fruits of success as writers, none of us who 
were taught to write by imitation ever suffered except 
while we were doing it: many of us learned, in fact, to 
write a pretty good style. 


ON SACKING 








NEW ANNUAL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 

Your attention is called to several new meetings which 
are being added to the roster in 1957: 

a meeting for grades 1-3 

a meeting for kindergarten teachers 

a social studies meeting for grades 3-5 

an open meeting of the SEB Art Committee (in 

addition to the regular section meeting on art) 

a meeting for teachers of shop 

6. a meeting on audio-visual aids, as well as con- 

tinuous demonstrations of audio-visual aids equip- 
ment. 

The usual large variety of meetings in other fields 
will be scheduled also. We hope that schools will send 
even more delegates than last year to this 3lst Annual 
Conference. In 1956 75% of our member schools were 
represented by an average of 4 4/5 delegates each! 
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STUDENTS 


By Paut A. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams is headmaster of Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 


decision against a student. It takes no longer 


T is so easy to stand in judgment and make the 
than the count of ten. 


Poor chap, he didn’t even know how to make a 
good fight against Standards. He lost; he is counted 
out. He packs up and leaves. 

My armor creaks as my chest expands. I have 
ably supported the other students, the staff, the 
school. There must be no compromise with Standards! 
I sit at my desk and recall the father who requested, 
“Can you give my son an education free from the dis- 
order that exists in the public school?” Yes, I’m 
keeping faith with such parents. It is a successful 
defense against weakness in the school. 


An hour goes by. I take off my armor of Standards. 
As I hang it up till the time of the next conflict, I hear 
a muffled sound, — but perhaps not so much muffled 
as hollow. I stand and contemplate the armor. It 
looks bright and shiny; it seems worthy, but why the 
hollow sound? 

My mind floods with many aspects of education. 
It weighs their values. I see the pettiness of many 
athletic events and of varsity emphasis in the school 
curriculum. I consider the tinge of social snobbery 
that touches the independent schools. I know many 
academically bright youngsters without the back- 
ground of ethics or morality. I am aware of the lack 
of national standards. I reflect on the lack of colle- 
giate standards for most undergraduates. 


But, most of all, I am conscious of my talks with 
many good parents whose children are confused by 


the educational procedure, whose son seems in- 
adequate, or whose daughter is poorly adjusted. 


Need I exhaust the obvious? These cases re- 
present the majority of parents who themselves are 
confused, who have not been successful in organizing 
a productive home environment, or who have not 
been able to combat the community distractions 
surrounding their children. A contract with these 
parents represents an opportunity for them to see 
their sons and daughters become stronger, more 
responsible young people. 


For the school, this contract represents long, hard 
work,—a defense of the personal and national 
Standards of tomorrow, not those of the past. If the 
child is at fault for past Standards, yes, sack him. 
But if the adage is true that a person can be only as 
moral as his environment, then the child needs pro- 
tection from weakening and disastrous forces. 


Under our protection the student can have, pro- 
bably for the first time in his life, an atmosphere, a 
direction that no other social institution can give him. 
If an earnest and hopeful parent desires a solid future 
for his child, then the program of a private or inde- 
pendent school should be firm enough, and yet flexible 
enough, to establish a foundation of values that make 
a worthy, if not a college-preparatory, student. 


I may make an initial error in estimating the 
worth of the parents, but the guilt is only mine if I 
sack the future of the child. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Butetin will forward replies to the 
advertiser. 











WANTED — SWIMMING INSTRUCTOR 


Swimming instructor wanted to conduct classes at a 
Cape Cod yacht club three days a week and help with 
other activities balance of time. Very pleasant working 
conditions for a single male teacher, with room and liberal 


WANTED — TEACHERS 


If you are interested in teaching in an outstanding 
private secondary school in the Midwest, class average 13, 
pupil load 52, answer this advertisement. Strictly college 
preparatory, screened enrollment, good salary, excellent 


salary provided. Enthusiasm and cooperation most de- 
sired qualities. 


living accommodations. Eight years minimum teaching 
experience necessary. All replies confidential. 


Write to: Box 4145 Write to: Box 3140 


Secondary Education Board Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 






































WANTED — TEACHER-COACH 


Long-established boys’ country day school seeks, for 
1958, a first-class teacher of History who is also a first- 
class football coach. Excellent salary. No pressure from 
any source to win every game. League competition very 
good, and rules prohibit post-graduates. 

Write to: Box 2131 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























TEACHER-COACH SEEKS NEW POSITION 

Young married boarding school social studies and 
physical education master, with coaching experience, 
desires to make a change in schools, effective September 
1957. Prefers to consider position which emphasizes 
strong athletic program with well coached athletic teams. 
Teaching and coaching references are available. 

Write to: Box 7201 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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SEMINAR ON NEUTRALISM 
To the Editor of 


Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I think that readers of the BuLLETIN might be 
interested to hear of a worthwhile experience we had 
last spring. 

Last May, The Kimberley School held a two-day 
Seminar on Neutralism for the members of its junior 
class, under the sponsorship of Seminars for Inter- 
national Understanding, Inc., organized by MacEnnis 
Moore.! 

Kimberley had the honor of being the first school 
to hold a seminar on this subject, and it was most 
enthusiastically received by the students. In pre- 
paration for the Seminar, the history department 
briefly discussed the countries involved in order to 
give the girls some background and to enable them to 
enter into discussions more intelligently. 

The opening speaker was Saquib Kahn, Vice 
Consul of Pakistan, who first presented the theme of 
the seminar most comprehensively, and then spoke 
about his own country’s attitude toward neutralism. 
After luncheon, Vilko Vinterhalter, Director of the 
Yugoslav Information Center in New York, gave his 
country’s views on the subject. The next morning 
there were two speakers, Alfred Korn, Assistant to the 
Director of the Austrian Information Service, and 
Asoka K. Dutt, Information Officer of the Consulate 
General of India. They were followed in the afternoon 
by the final speaker, Hugo Lindgren, Second Secretary 
of the Swedish Embassy. Each speaker was allotted 
an hour and a half, which included a question and 
answer period, during which there were many lively 
discussions. 

The girls who attended the seminar not only 
learned factual points about the countries represented, 
but they also became familiar with differing opinions 
of people from other nations presented in a spirit of 
good will, in an effort to gain greater understanding of 
other people. Actually meeting and talking with 
representatives from other nations gave the partici- 
pants a much clearer understanding of their points of 
view than they would get through other channels such 
as newspapers, books, radio, television, etc. The 
Seminar aroused such great interest among the girls 
who participated in it that discussions ran rampant 
for weeks afterwards. 

Sincerely yours, 

Erne. M. Spurr, Headmistress 
The Kimberley School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


1 235 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


FROM OUR READERS 


THE SEB ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 
To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Mr. Kapteyn’s attack on the Secondary Education 
Board’s Definition of Requirements for 1955 in last 
January’s BuLLetin resolves into a defense of the 
useless, and Mr. Kapteyn might very well have had 
the courage to say so explicitly. I do not claim that 
courage myself, but I have no hesitation in standing 
with Mr. Kapteyn, and in presenting him with a 
banner round which to rally those who find, what the 
Secondary Education Board, together with the adver- 
tising world, does not, that “effective English” is 
frequently very bad indeed. 

My defense of Mr. Kapteyn’s position requires 
that I define what I understand his position to be. 
He opposes the ‘play-way’ teaching of English which 
emphasizes “the existential, functional, sensuous side 
of man,” which rubs shoulders with “pragmatism, 
science, the new criticism, progressive education, and 
similar disciplines.” I am not altogether out of 
sympathy with certain items in Mr. Kapteyn’s list, 
but in general it may be said that Mr. Kapteyn 
believes, as I believe, that knowledge, Ay itself, is of 
some value. 

It is disheartening to realize yet again that, to the 
ordinary man (and apparently to the Secondary 
Education Board), much of what is taught in schools 
(that is, knowledge) is of no value whatever. Knowl- 
edge, to be accepted by the ordinary man and the 
Secondary Education Board, must have “purpose.” 
This desire for “‘purpose” is shortsighted. What 
“‘purpose” does the Secondary Education Board sug- 
gest for the line of poetry “Take, oh take, those lips 
away!’”, or for deleting the words “gotten,” “in back 
of,” and “‘logistics-wise” from an English theme? 
There is a purpose in teaching English, but it is not, 
please Heaven, empirical in the sense that the words 
“working knowledge” as opposed to “knowledge of 
principles” seem to suggest. 

I have no doubt that the Secondary Education 
Board will agree that the children of its schools should 
leave the twelfth grade as well balanced young men 
and women, without, that is, having been reduced to 
indelible normalcy. I am equally sure Mr. Kapteyn 
and I agree with the Secondary Education Board. 
But the Secondary Education Board appears to have 
forgotten that what a child learns (that is, I repeat, 
knowledge) has almost as profound an effect on his 
mental balance as the way in which he learns it. 
That the Secondary Education Board is not alone in 
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this is almost too obvious to illustrate; the “psy- 
chological” progress of a child is always filed under 
a separate heading from his knowledge of the predicate 
nominative. Yet his knowledge of the predicate 
nominative, or his lack of it, may have very great 
bearing on whether he is mentally disciplined or not. 

It is easier to demonstrate this with a subject 
different from, but parallel to, my own. History has 
left us a language in the modern alphabet which is 
entire and whole and perfect, or as those would say 
who believe that language must have a “purpose,” 
a “dead” language. I speak, naturally, of Latin. 
The study of Latin is the study of the mechanics of 
languages; such a study requires precision and con- 
centration. Constant practice in the writing and 
reading of Latin at an early age produces a certain 
amount of mental discipline, counteracts many read- 
ing problems, and teaches implicitly and forever the 
principles of grammar. Similarly, the discipline of 
the abstract science of mathematics is equal to that 
of Latin. This, I imagine the “purpose” hunting 
ordinary man and the Secondary Education Board 
will accept. 

However, they both deny that English might be 
studied in the same way and to the same effect. I 
know what they mean by this denial. They mean 
that studying English grammar is dull. I agree that, 
if a child has not been used to studying grammar of 
any sort before the sixth grade, English grammar 
might well appear dull, if not actively hateful. In 
this case, the child can hardly be expected to learn it 
to the best of his ability. Therefore, all the real 


purpose in the language is wasted utterly and, as far 
as Mr. Kapteyn and I are concerned, it might just as 
well not be taught. 

Therefore I say this, knowing it to be possible and 
successful from my own experience, that we should 
teach our children English grammar, and Latin, and 
mathematics intensively from the third grade up- 
wards. If the American language is to be respected by 
other nations, as well as by Americans, it must be 
taught correctly from the very beginning. If the 
English language is to be understood in the twelfth 
grade (and it very definitely is not, as current dis- 
cussions demonstrate with abysmal clarity), then it 
must be grasped in the fourth. I say to the Secondary 
Education Board that a student will never fully 
understand the line of poetry “Take, oh take, those 
lips away!”, unless he has been brought up in the 
knowledge that two triangles having three sides equal 
and opposite are congruent; that the vocative mensa 
means “oh table!”’; and that the English pronoun must 
have an antecedent. 

The American language, then, is very far from 
being helped up to its rightful, though currently 
vacant, position by the out-date Benthamism of the 
Secondary Education Board. I refer that august 
body to the first chapter of Hard Times. 


Yours faithfully, 


Davip A. Q. Crecan 

Head of Upper School English 
Palm Beach Private School 
Palm Beach, Florida 


A MODERN LANGUAGE SEMINAR 


OLLOWING a recommendation made by the SEB 
Modern Languages Committee at the 1955 
Annual Conference, the French department of 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., sponsored a 
regional Modern Language Seminar at Andover last 
April. Each of the SEB member schools within a 
25-mile radius was invited to send representatives, as 
well as all local schools, member and non-member. 
Over sixty teachers from thirty-two schools were 
present, and heard four talks on subjects of interest 
to every modern language teacher. Each talk was 
followed by a discussion period. The group then pro- 
ceeded to the Headmaster’s house for a Reception, 
and to continue the discussions more informally. 
The first speaker was Mrs. Alan R. Blackmer, for 
the past three years in charge of the French program 
at the Pike School, a local, independent primary 
school. After stating that because of his imitative 
abilities and his enthusiasm, the young child should 
be introduced to second language learning as early as 


possible, preferably in kindergarten or the first grade, 
Mrs. Blackmer outlined in detail the methods she and 
her colleague were employing. She furnished in- 
contestable proof, if such proof is needed, that the 
elementary schools, above all independent ones, have 
a golden opportunity and a real mission to capitalize 
on the extraordinary aptitude of boys and girls at this 
age to imitate new sounds correctly, and with a com- 
plete lack of selfconsciousness. It was quite a shock 
to the sponsors of the Seminar to have several member 
elementary schools refuse the invitation to the Seminar 
because no modern language was offered at their 
institution. At a time when the FLES (Foreign 
Language Elementary School) movement is mush- 
rooming so rapidly in the pud/ic schools of the nation, 
the independent schools have a mission and an obli- 
gation to take the lead in this exciting and vital trend 
in primary school education. 

Next, Dr. Nelson Brooks of Yale read a provocative 
and revealing paper, “Trial by Quandary,” which should 
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be required reading by every foreign language teacher, 
and which is soon to be published in one of the modern 
language journals. In the meantime, two of Dr. 
Brooks’ statements seem of such moment that they 
should be quoted now. Speaking of the oldtime 
“essay type’ of test question, which often evokes 
such nostalgia among teachers, he observed: “I pro- 
pose that we banish English from the process alto- 
gether and ask instead for the writing of paragraphs 
modeled on selected passages in the foreign language.” 
And in answer to those who feel the aural-oral ap- 
proach is impossible because of the nature of today’s 
CEEB examinations, “The College Board has ap- 
pointed a committee that is currently studying the 
problems involved in devoting a part of the sixty 
minutes of the March Achievement Test to questions 
in listening comprehension. The decision to make 
this innovation seems virtually assured.” 

Third speaker was Dr. Theodore Andersson, di- 
rector of the Modern Language Association’s Foreign 
Language Program, who told of the many steps 
already taken for the enrichment and benefit of all 
language teachers since the Association received a 
Rockefeller grant in 1952, to establish “what the 
place of language and literature should be in American 
life of the second half of the twentieth century.” He 
mentioned the annua! Northeast Conferences, the 
rapid growth of FLES, the restoration of degree 
requirements in certain colleges and universities, the 
various state language bulletins, the increased national 
interest, both lay and professional, in the language 
field. His comments indicated language teachers are 
no longer working in isolation, but are a part of some- 
thing broader than what goes on in any individual 
school or any single organization, a comforting sense 
of unity and strength. 

Last, Dr. James H. Grew, chairman of the Phillips 
Academy French department, gave a summary of the 
experiment being made in teaching a group of be- 
ginners at the ninth- and tenth-grade levels by an 
exclusively aural-oral approach, similar to that used 
in the elementary schools. An outline of the experi- 
ment appeared in the November 1955 issue of the 
BuLLETIN. Two tapes, recorded by members of the 
class for the winter term final examination, were 
played and discussed. The teachers of this class are 
pleased with its achievement, and plan to start 
another such class this September. The ultimate goal 
is to have all beginners taught by this method, once 








EXCHANGE OF FACULTY CHILDREN 
The new list of schools that have joined the SEB’s 
Exchange of Faculty Children Program for 1957-58 is 
ready. Copies are available to member schools on request. 
One hundred schools are now participating in the plan. 

















the necessary audio-visual aids are on hand and the 
techniques perfected to a point that would permit 
handling this sort of instruction without demanding 
extra time from already busy instructors. So far 
the feeling that they are on the right track is corro- 
borated principally by the many flattering comments 
received from visitors and from those who heard the 
recordings, and by the enthusiasm of the boys them- 
selves, but good results have been obtained on the 
limited objective testing (the Columbia Research 
Bureau Aural French Test and the ETS’ French 
Listening Test) the teachers have been able to do. 
At all times visitors from other schools are welcome, 
so that those who teach the classes may profit by their 
observations. Andover is eager to help in any way 
similar experiments elsewhere. It seems that with all 
the advantages the independent schools enjoy there 
should be many both willing and able to enlarge the 
scope of this pioneering, that the SEB itself should 
“aid and abet” what well could lead to a more efficient 
and a speedier way to reach what should be the ulti- 
mate aim of all twentieth century modern language 
learning, namely bilingualism. 











1956-1957 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot Bu tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1957. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. Rules governing 
the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4, All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 


received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 





6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Tot INDEPENDENT ScHoot Butte- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLtetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C. Parker Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


FUND RAISING 


Fund raising and the question of corporate giving 
to independent schools seem to claim the limelight 
for this month’s section of Our Schools and the Public, 
as it embarks upon its tenth year. 

It is interesting and heartening to those of us who 
have been active in educational public relations to 
note the advance that has been made since the form- 
ation of the SEB Public Relations Committee in 1944. 

At that time a mere handful of schools sensed that 
public relations should receive special attention from 
some one person on the staff. Many, I am sure, 
confused publicity with public relations. The former 
of course should be the by-product of good public 
realtions. 

Today there is hardly a school administrator who 
does not realize the importance of public relations 
for our American educational system, public and 
private. Many schools now have one person whose 
special function is to direct the school’s relationship 
with its many publics. 

A decade ago the prospect that our independent 
schools might receive financial support from business 
and industry was something few envisioned. Insti- 
tutions of higher education, in a few isolated instances, 
were receiving some financial support from industry, 
but generally on a guid pro quo basis. 

We have seen quite recently the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education come into existence, and 
its latest reports are witness to the service this 
organization has performed for higher education. 

At the independent school level, we have seen 
groups of schools in various cities such as Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, and Hartford band together in coop- 
erative efforts to seek aid from local industrial corpo- 
rations. We have watched these developments with 
interest and reported their progress in these pages. 

During the past year the National Council of 
Independent Schools has moved toward the formation 
of an organization similar to that of the CFAE. The 
September Report No. 40 tells us briefly that a 
charter has been drawn up for the Council for Inde- 
pent School Aid (CISA). A number of interested 
business leaders have been invited to sponsor the 
organization, which will “probably need a com- 
bination of NCIS and school help,” and several of 
these men have already accepted. More complete 
details will be forthcoming, and we shall watch with 
interest the development and work of CISA. 

Perhaps the first tangible evidence of unrestricted 
corporate support for private secondary schools is the 


announcement in August by John E. Bierwirth, presi- 
dent of the National Distillers Products Corporation, 
that the company’s Cooperative Contribution Plan 
for Aid to Education includes provision for the com- 
pany to match, up to $1000, a gift by an employee to 
a “qualified educational institution,” specifically 
defined to include a “private secondary school or 
preparatory school which, in the opinion of the com- 
pany’s committee for aid to education, is preparing 
students for higher education.” 

The importance of this first expression of corporate 
support to independent education at the secondary 
level cannot be minimized. One can hope that many 
other companies will realize the importance of sound 
education at the secondary level and will not hesitate 
to follow the lead of this forward looking corporation. 

We see, therefore, that great strides have been 
made both in the field of public relations and in the 


field of philanthropic support of our independent 
schools. 


OUR LEAD ARTICLE 


The lead article for this issue has come to me from 
Mrs. Waldo C. M. Johnston, president of The 
St. Timothy’s School (Stevenson, Md.) Alumnae 
Association and past member of its Board of Trustees. 
She is also vice president of the Presidents’ Council of 
Alumnae Associations and is thus in a position to 
know whereof she speaks. Actually her article was 
submitted before the announcements of the latest 
developments (cited above) had been made, but she 
has revised parts of the article to bring it up to date. 
There has evolved no single pattern thus far in this 
field of educational philanthropy. It is healthy and 
important, therefore, that those interested in second- 
ary education are thinking, talking, and acting in 
order to stimulate further action in this field which 
can spell continued success for independent education. 

Mrs. Johnston prefaces her article in this manner: 

“The following article is intended to be nothing more than a 
trial balloon on the subject of Corporate Giving to Independent 
Secondary Education. The author would appreciate receiving 
any cogent and constructive thoughts that may be aroused by 
the plan outlined. The most exciting thing is Mr. Bierwirth’s 
announcement (described above). I hate to submit this as a 
rival plan to his, because his plan is of course the best possible 
way to expedite this corporate giving. However, I assume that 
his company will have to set up some sort of board of education 
to decide on the qualifications of the schools involved, and it is 
very likely that every corporation would not be in a position to 
do this. They might appreciate some other approved method 
such as the one outlined here. My address is Penrhyn Road, 
Woodbridge, Conn. Your comments are invited.” 
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CAN WE SELL AMERICAN INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 
TO AMERICAN BUSINESS? 
By Mrs. Watpo C, M. Jounston 


For information about Mrs. Johnston and for her own preface, please see the paragraphs that immediately precede this article. 


SSUMING that a well informed, intellectually 
equipped, articulate human-being will best 
serve his country and his fellow man, what 

tools and what teachers have we to offer our youth 
that this end product may be achieved? With the 
severe overcrowding that now exists in our public 
schools bringing with it an acute shortage of qualified 
teachers and an obvious scaling down of academic 
standards and opportunity for the individual to pro- 
gress on anything but heavily prescribed lines, we 
cannot fail to recognize the growing importance of our 
already mature independent secondary schools. These 
schools come sharply into focus as a public trust, as a 
commodity of value to the country, the growth and 
development of which should be carefully nurtured 
and preserved. 

We have in America today approximately 3,000 
non-public secondary schools — not all of which serve 
their students and communities as well as they might. 
It would be safe to say, however, that because they 
are schools they are willing to serve within the limits 
of their vision and capacity. Since no education on 
any level supports itself but is in its nature a 
philanthropic undertaking, and since independent 
education cannot depend upon the state for its sup- 
port, to whom or to what can the independent school 
turn for financial help? This question is uppermost 
in the minds of many educators and friends of free 
education in the country because we must, either 
singly, locally, or collectively, put these schools in a 
position to sell shares of themselves to the Trusts, 
Foundations, and Corporations of America. Corpo- 
rate aid is the hope chest for the non-public secondary 
school, and must in the long run be the firm endow- 
ment of free teaching and learning for a good many 
tomorrows. 


II 


There is at this writing a great deal of discussion 
as to how best to approach this problem of corporate 
giving. There are local groups seeking corporate aid 
for their schools in New York, Philadelphia, Hartford, 
Milwaukee, and elsewhere. In addition to the banding 
together of schools on a local basis, with a local appeal, 
there is the suggested grouping of boys’ boarding 
schools, girls’ boarding schools, country day schools, 
parochial schools, and so on. Almost all possibilities 
of combining to solicit and distribute corporate funds 
are being discussed in the bazaars. Indubitably the 


process from any angle poses difficulties and problems 
which welded together form a Gordeon knot of Roe- 
bling cable. For instance, such questions arise: 
Should the older more established schools drag along 
like the tail of a kite those schools which perhaps for 
very lack of funds have not reached an equal degree 
of establishment? What common approach can a 
girls’ boarding school share with a boys’ country day 
school? Are school spokesmen convinced that all 
would-be participants in a communal plan are the 
bed-fellows they would choose? There is, therefore, 
such a discrepancy of character and degree, and such 
a diverse scrambling among the ranks to jump on the 
band wagon by sole virtue of being independent in 
character that the whole conception of meriting 
corporate aid is being by-passed and overlooked. 
The protestations and the frantic search to discover 
graduates in Who’s Who, or graduates who are engi- 
neers, or physicists, or chemists, or atomic scientists, 
all tend to bury the fact that we have in our hands a 
valuable living and growing product which we could 
sell with pride on the open market. 

Look for a moment on the other side of the ledger 
—why do we buy shares of General Motors, or 
American Tel and Tel, or any other stock or bond? 
We buy shares because we believe in the management 
and in the product offered, and we expect a long-term 
return on our investment. If we buy shares for these 
reasons, can we expect Corporation Directors and 
businessmen to buy our commodity on faith, sight 
unseen, with no available balance sheet or record 
of past performance? It takes no effort and very 
little research to discover that nothing appeals more 
to the American people than success — a home run — 
a grand slam —a better mousetrap. Mediocre as we 
like to say our mass thinking is, there is no one of us 
who does not prefer to aim high and who does not 
deeply respect that which is dest in its field. This 
characteristic of not being happy with a compromise 
and of committing ourselves irrevocably over and 
over against odds for something which has been 
proved to be good and which represents perhaps the 
difficult choice is responsible for almost everything 
we value in our country today. 


Ill 


The National Council of Independent Schools, of 
which Dr. John Kemper, Headmaster of Andover, is 
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Chairman and Dr. Francis Parkman the chief Execu- 
tive, has been working faithfully toward meeting the 
challenge of Corporate Giving to Independent Second- 
ary Schools. Plans are in the making to establish a 
group of active businessmen who would be charged 
with the responsibility of expediting the solicitation 
and distribution of corporate funds. This panel of 
businessmen would be combined with educators, 
following the model already existing in the Council 
for Financial Aid to Higher Education. In fact, the 
group has already been chartered as the Council for 
Independent School Aid. 


Suppose then, that the plans of the National 
Council of Independent Schools are successful in 
establishing a group of businessmen interested in 
setting up a clearing house manned by both business- 
men and educators which would function as The 
Council for Independent School Aid. 


Suppose this Board of Directors were to receive a 
grant similar to that which financed the “Andover 
Report” (Report on General Education, Harvard 
University Press), and then, suppose this sum of 
money were to be spent on research into the inde- 
pendent secondary school along the following lines, 
based on the assumption that the non-public second- 
ary school in this country must not only continue to 
exist but must continue to improve: 

1. Canpipacy: 

Using the roster of the National Council of 

Independent Schools, each of approximately 

900 member schools would be asked to submit 

a detailed and analytical prospectus, outlining 

in detail its fiscal, statistical, and philosophical 

status. This prospectus would seek answers in 

the following areas: 

A. Self Help: 
What evidence have you that your school 
has consistently enjoyed widespread alumni 
and individual support of its annual giving, 
of its endowment and scholarship funds? 
This is a field that has been closely ob- 
served by Corporations offering aid to 
higher education, and there is every reason 
to believe that an indifferent record in this 
respect will at once disqualify a school from 
participation. 

B. Self Study: 
What can your school offer which will 
stand as a business prospectus in the eyes 
of an interested Corporation? 
In other words: No Corporation can be 
expected to look twice at a school that has 
no clear idea of where it is going. While 
unrestricted gifts are certainly the most 
desirable and the most usual on the whole, 
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still an over-all analytical plan for the 

future, based on past performance, is most 

essential. This plan should include: 

Endowment needs 

Plant needs, old and new 

Scholarship and student aid programs 

Experiments in education 

Faculty salary and pension expansion 
6. Curriculum growth 
Here should be included not just pipe- 
dreams, but a prospectus as realistic and 
imaginative as any offered by a business 
firm. 

C. Public Accountability: 
What evidence can your school give of its 
existence as a public trust. The conception 
of an independent school in the role of a 
public trust is relatively new. Here is 
needed evidence of good fiscal management 
of affairs, of past funds well administered. 
Here also— and of great importance — is 
needed an understanding of your school’s 
place in the spectrum of American Edu- 
cation. Why do you exist? What role do 
you play? What will your future steward- 
ship be? 


eS PP 


2. QUALIFICATION: 


After each individual school has thus to its own 
satisfaction set its affairs in order and can, 
through the selfstudy involved in such research, 
stand public scrutiny and warrant public appro- 
bation, these prospecti would be submitted to 
an impartial board of selected educators and 
citizens for study and evaluation. 

EVALUATION: 

Through the development of the International 
Business Machine, the work of this entire 
country seems to be run on push-button, slide- 
rule, statistical data. By thoughtfully employ- 
ing methods already in use in admissions offices, 
in employment and personnel fields, and by 
evolving a wide margin for spiritual and un- 
precise contribution, it cannot be impossible 
to evaluate comprehensively the material as- 
sembled. It would be necessary to recognize 
squarely the difficulties involved in setting up 
a testing device that would in the final analysis 
grade the qualifying schools, the day, the board- 
ing, and the parochial schools in their three 
categories. Here is where considerable time, 
money, and qualitative effort would have to be 
expended, and a good deal of courageous con- 
viction as well. 

REsuLTs: 

From this exhaustive analysis would spring two 
immediately beneficial results: 








A. There would be in hand a portfolio of, 
arbitrarily, 300 schools which would re- 
present the very dest education that America 
has to offer. This portfolio would be most 
painstakingly compiled from strict and 
scholarly research and with a firm under- 
standing of the contributions made by all 
the schools involved. 


Here lies the essence of the plan: The 
universal appeal of excellence — the simple 
and effective fact that all across the country 
stock has been taken of existing non-public 
secondary schools which desire to stand and 
be counted in their true perspective, in 
direct ratio to their performance; the fact 
that capable and thoughtful research has 
set a standard of excellence in the face of 
immensely diverse circumstance and en- 
vironment; in the face perhaps of a storm 
of controversy as to what combination of 
characteristics comprise this excellence; in 
the face perhaps of the possibility that some 
of the oldest, most safely established schools 
may take second place to an energetic new- 
comer with an idea and a plan. Surely with 
skill and application such a standard could 
be set, and surely confidence could be 
courageously placed in those professional 
people chosen to do the research necessary. 
Consider then in what a strong position 
these 300 independent schools would find 
themselves — a position permitting them to 


present to the Trusts and Corporations and 
Foundations a portfolio of schools second 
to none in the country — schools whose 
worth and value has been proved by self- 
analysis and informed research, schools that 
are with validity setting the pace for their 
slower moving sister public institutions, 
schools that are, in fact, a good investment. 
They are in a position to say “We represent 
the very best in Americal Liberal Edu- 
cation, and we offer you the chance to 
share in our support and to secure for the 
future a body of well informed, intellec- 
tually equipped, articulate citizens.” This 
is the one appeal and the one approach to 
corporate funds which can stand proudly on 
its own feet and actually merit such aid. 

B. The second result of this analysis, and in no 
way of secondary importance, of course 
would be the immediate discomfort and 
self-questioning of the 600-odd schools that 
must fall below the line of excellence. 
There is no doubt that 600 schools across 
the country would waste no time in trying 
to bring their standards up to the ranks of 
those within the portfolio. There is also 
no doubt that non-public secondary edu- 
cation all over the land would be jolted into 
further, more awakened endeavor should 
excellence in the fields of self-help, self- 
study, and public accountability be the 
foundation upon which corporate aid to the 
independent school is based. 





THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS FUND 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The following report has come to us concerning 
the cooperative fund raising efforts in the Philadelphia 
area. The results are encouraging and we wish the 
organization continued success in its efforts. 

Gifts totalling $16,000 were received by the 
Independent Schools Fund of Philadelphia during 
its first year of solicitation, it was announced at the 
organization’s annual meeting in June. At the same 
time, a distribution was made to the member schools. 

Officers elected for the year 1956-57 are: James 
H. McK. Quinn, Chairman; Samuel Fessenden, 
Secretary; Robert L. Gray, Jr., Treasurer; and Mrs. 
Richard R. Montgomery, Executive Secretary. The 
Executive Committee, in addition to the officers, 
includes William W. Bodine, Jr., E. Mortimer Newlin, 
and John W. Wurts. 

The campaign for the present year was launched 
at a dinner at Episcopal Academy on October 1, 


attended by the board of directors, the Campaign 
Advisory Committee, the heads and the chairmen of 
the trustees of the member schools, and approximately 
forty solicitors who have been enlisted to present the 
appeal to corporations in the Philadelphia area. 
Speakers at the dinner were Frank J. Chesterman, 
former president of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. John F. Gummere, headmaster of 
Penn Charter and chairman of the SEB; Dr. Burton 
Fowler, former principal of Germantown Friends 
School and now a consultant with the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education; and William W. Bodine, 
Jr., of the Executive Committee. 





BULLETIN DEADLINES 
The next Bulletin deadlines are February 15 and 
April 1. 
1956-57 appointments of new teachers not published 
in the November issue will appear in the May issue. Please 
do not report 1957-58 appointments for this issue. 
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WHY GIVE TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 


We reprint here the leaflet published for distribution among 
corporations by the Independent Schools’ Fund of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity. 


Many people who have not had a chance to study 
the problem, wonder why companies and corporations 
in the Philadelphia area should contribute to the 
Independent Schools’ Fund of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity. Here are some of the questions that natur- 
ally come to mind, and the answers. 


Question. Why support private schools when we 
have such good public schools? 


Answer. Most of the fourteen schools belonging 
to the Independent Schools’ Fund were founded before 
the public school system was formed, two of them as 
early as 1689. They do not conflict with but com- 
plement tax-supported public schools. They do this 
by— 

providing special attention to the gifted student. 
concentrating on small classes, taught by highly 
qualified teachers. 
keeping up high standards of scholarship; 92 
per cent of the graduates of these schools go on 
to college. 
supplying religious teaching. 
providing athletic training to all students. 
avoiding mass-production techniques of education. 
There is a wide variety of educational philosophy 
and viewpoint among independent schools. 
experimenting with new educational methods, and 
often developing methods which are later adopted 
by all schools. 
training students for leadership. This is possible 
because of small classes, freedom from the need 
to follow set formulas, encouragement of gifted 
students, as well as individual attention for less 
able students and freedom from the grinding need 
to promote students regardless of their work and 
abilities. 


Question. Why don’t you charge enough tuition, 
so that you wouldn’t have to ask outsiders for money? 


Answer. Day school tuition already averages $650 
a year in upper grades. In the last five years, tuition 
charges have gone up 15 per cent. Further big in- 
creases in tuition would keep out many of the students 
whom these schools are so well fitted to develop. 


Question. Don’t you have enough rich parents 
and alumni to provide needed funds? 


Answer. It is not correct that these are schools 
for children of the wealthy. The great majority of 
parents and alumni have moderate incomes, subject 
to the high taxes with which we are all so familiar. 


Every one of these schools has an annual giving 
campaign supported by many parents and alumni. 
These gifts are used to cut down operating deficits, 
to provide capital improvements and to bolster pen- 
sion funds for teachers. But these gifts are not 
enough to take care of needs. 


Question. How much are your parents and 
alumni contributing? 


Answer. In the past five years, parents and alumni 
of these schools have given $542,124 annually over 
and above regular fees and charges. Every effort is 
being made to increase these gifts, and in recent 
years the percentage of givers has increased steadily. 
Even with continued improvement, however, there 
will still be a serious gap between needs and income. 


Question. Why do private schools need more 
money? 
Answer. Independent schools face the same acute 


financial problems as the independent colleges and 
universities, and for the same reasons. Enrollments 
are up and needs for scholarship funds are greater. 
Operating costs have risen. Teacher’s salary in- 
creases have not kept up with costs of living; in fact, 
most salaries average much less than those in public 
schools. Few independent schools have any endow- 
ment, and they can no longer depend on large gifts 
from individuals, due to the operation of tax laws in 
reducing large fortunes. 


Question. Do private schools have large and 
luxurious plants? 
Answer. No. Many private schools have far 


less expensive plants, in cost per pupil, than public 
schools. Many of them are housed in large old 
residential buildings that have been converted at low 
cost for school purposes. Their facilities are simple 
but adequate. Independent schools have always felt 
that emphasis on fine teaching and character building 
is more important than emphasis on bricks and mortar. 


Question. Are not private schools undemocratic? 


Answer. They are highly democratic. No race or 
creed is barred. Nor is lack of money a bar to the 
gifted student; all these schools have many scholar- 
ship students, with the percentage in some running as 
high as 14 per cent. Ability to learn and to develop 
are the most important factors in accepting students. 
Highly gifted students (an under-privileged group in 
mass education) get the attention and encouragement 
in independent schools which they can seldom get 
elsewhere, and the less able students are given the 
same individual care to enable them to enter college 
successfully. In addition, democracy involves the 
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right to make a choice. Independent schools, with 
their varied programs and philosophies, provide the 
only chance in this mass-education age for parents to 
make a free choice in regard to the education of their 
children. 


Question. Why not funnel all contributions to 
colleges and universities rather than to secondary 
schools? 


Answer. More and more, colleges and universities 
are warning that the average freshman is not prepared 
properly for college work. Independent secondary 
schools insist upon the study of mathematics and the 
sciences so necessary in the shortage of scientifically 
trained students today. These schools send well- 
trained graduates to colleges. In fact, academic stand- 
ards for college entrance are largely set by inde- 
pendent schools. Without a good secondary edu- 
cation, higher education operates under grave handi- 
caps. 


Question. Any individual or company owning 
real estate already pays large school taxes. Why 
should we be asked to make any further contributions? 


Answer. No tax money goes to private schools. 
But private schools relieve communities and the state 
of the cost of educating thousands of students. The 
fourteen independent schools of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, which are members of this Fund, have 
physical plants of $11,000,000 total value. Their 
combined enrollment in 1955 was 6,285 students. If 
these schools were to vanish tomorrow, large in- 
creases in school taxes would have to be made to 
build, staff, and operate new public schools. The 
independent schools are saving you tax money every 
day. 


Question. What benefit can my business get from 
independent schools? 


Answer. No other section of the country has as 
big and well-developed an independent school system 
as Philadelphia. Every year, these schools graduate 
hundreds of students trained for leadership. Ninety- 
two per cent of them go to college. Most of them 
settle in the Philadelphia area after college. They 
become leaders of the community. Many of them 
become executives of leading Philadelphia companies 
and organizations. 


A president of a great Philadelphia corporation, 
who was asked to select his ten ablest men and check 
their educational backgrounds, learned that seven of 
the ten had gone to independent schools. A recent 
survey by Who's Who showed that graduates of 
independent schools, throughout the country, had on 
the average six times more chance of making Who’s 


Who than public school graduates had, and one-third 
of them made Who’s Who as leading businessmen. 

Philadelphia, with a better-developed independent 
school system than any other area in the country, has 
a tremendous asset in its independent schools. This 
asset is of dollars-and-cents value to every business in 
the Philadelphia area. 


THE WALKS FOUNDATION 


Last April George Savage of the Loomis School 
wrote about the formation of “The Walks Found- 
ation,” composed of the following schools from the 
Greater Hartford area: Westminster, Avon, Loo- 
mis, Kingswood, and Suffield. 

There are two developments that can be reported 
at this time, according to Frank Grubbs, Headmaster 
of Loomis and treasurer of the organization. The 
Foundation has engaged Robert Hoskins to serve for 
a two month period, during which he will visit some 
eighty industrial concerns in the Hartford area to 
talk with their leaders about Walks and the impor- 
tance of these five schools to the community. 

Secondly, a group of about twelve outstanding 
industralists and professional men have consented to 
serve on an Advisory Board that will meet two or 
three times a year to discuss the problems of the 
foundation. 

More definite information will be forthcoming 
concerning the work of this organization. At present 
it seems to be doing public relations at the grass roots 
level, with an educational program that will prove 
valuable in future work of the foundation. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


We are anxious to continue the practice of report- 
ing public relations projects and activities of our 
member schools. We can all profit by the experiences 
of others. Again, therefore, as we set out on a new 
year, I would remind our readers that this section of 
the BuLLETIN is your section. We have had many 
fine contributions over the years and we ask you to 
share your own experiences with our readers. You 
may also be able to suggest persons in other schools 
who can report interesting programs for our mutual 
benefit. On the other hand, if you have questions or 
problems you would like to have discussed here, your 
requests will be most welcome. 

From the Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., we 
have received the following report of a combined 
Parents’ Day and Career Conference. 








SEB OFFICE CLOSED 


Please spread the word that the SEB office will be 
closed February 27— March 5 because of the Annual 
Conference in New York. 
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PARENTS’ DAY AND THE CAREER CONFERENCE 


By J. Kirk RusseLv 


desire to do something unusual on a Parents’ 

Day. At Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., 
this past spring, the Parents’ Executive Council, 
working with the school, scheduled a Career Confer- 
ence in an attempt to produce a day that would be 
rewarding and interesting to both parents and 
students. 

The scheduled morning routine of visiting classes 
was fairly standard, but after lunch the time was 
devoted to conferences on various careers. 

Two months prior to the day, all of the students 
were polled as to their interests in future careers, and 
as a result of this poll a list of occupations running 
from accounting through teaching was accumulated. 
Each student elected three vocations that he was 
interested in, and with these choices the Council 
arrived at a total list of forty-seven careers. In a 
case where a student elected a particular vocation 
apart from this list he was asked to choose from the 
final list. It did not seem feasible to devote half an 
hour to skin-diving and other rather unusual and 
sometimes bizarre careers. In the selections, approxi- 
mately half the students had a fairly clear picture of 
what they would like to do after they finished school- 
ing, and the remaining half were uncertain. Those 
with definite intentions had an opportunity to find out 
more about their given field, and those who were 
uncertain had an opportunity to investigate fields 
wherein they might have an interest. Each of the 
330 students attended three separate conferences. 
The conference list, with the number attending each, 
follows: 

Accounting 10 
Advertising 16 
Agriculture 21 
Architecture 17 

Banking 8 

Business Administration 23 
Chemistry 22 

Commercial Art 16 


N’ doubt there are many schools faced with a 


Mathematics 29 
Medicine: 
Surgery 21 
Pediatrics 7 
General Practice 17 
Veterinarian 13 
Technician 12 
Merchandizing 11 


Dentistry 5 Music 23 
Dramatics 30 Nursing 29 
Dressmaking & Design 16 Office & Secretarial 32 
Economics 9 Painting 11 
Engineering: Physics 16 

Chemical 18 Psychiatry 24 

Civil 19 Psychology 36 


Electrical 18 

Mechanical 33 

Forestry 32 

Government Service 38 
Home Ec. & Management 26 
Labor Relations 13 
Insurance 8 


Radio & T.V. (Electrical) 11 
Religious Field 20 
Social Service 38 
Teaching: 
College 4 
Secondary 38 
Elementary 25 


Journalism 26 
Law 29 
Librarianship 17 


Kindergarten 22 
Girls’ Phys. Ed. 14 
Boys’ Phys. Ed. 7 


II 


The purpose of the Career Conference was two- 
fold in its original planning. The advantage to the 
students in learning more about a given field is 
obvious. The second purpose was to bring the parents 
actively into the picture. All students were asked 
their parents’ occupations at the time when they made 
the selection of careers. From these lists it was 
possible to find a parent in each of the above cate- 
gories, although in some instances, because of the 
distance involved, parents could not participate. 
When this occurred, the school next turned to mem- 
bers of the school board of trustees and to ex-patrons 








ATTENTION, LIBRARIANS! 

Annual Conference. — Paul G. Chancellor, Director 
of Library of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., will lead the 
open meeting of the Library Committee from 1.30-3.00 on 
Friday afternoon, March 1. Suggestions for this informal 
meeting of school librarians should be sent direct to him. 

Remember, if your library is a new one — not more 
than three years old, you are invited to send photographs 
to the Statler for a display that is being arranged for the 


Conference. These photographs should be mounted on 
panels not to exceed 4x5 feet. ADDRESS THE PACK- 
AGES TO 


Mr. John G. Park 

c/o Secondary Education Board Conference 
Package Room: Attention Mr. McAvoy 
HOTEL STATLER 

Seventh Ave. and 33rd Street 

New York 1, New York 

Pauline Anderson, Librarian of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., is making arrangements for an exhibit 
of items of particular interest to librarians, such as new 
publications, gadgets, supplies. Please send suggestions to 
Miss Anderson. 

New Edition of 1,000 Book List. — The Library 
Committee is making plans for a new edition of the ‘1,000 
Book List.”” Members of the Committee are working on 
the following areas: 

Pauline Anderson, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. — Fiction, 300-400 

Alice Walter, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. — Biography 

Gerrish Thurbert, The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. — 200-700-800 

John G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Conn. — Reference 
100-500 


Individuals are invited to send suggestions direct to 
the above persons. 
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and alumni. It was interesting to find that almost 
every parent invited was anxious and willing to 
participate; and this was further shown on the day of 
the conference, as it was obvious that quite a few of 
them had put much time and effort into accumulating 
suitable material. A sidelight of the day was that in 
many instances it “opened the eyes” of many sons and 
daughters to the realization that their own parents 
were astonishingly capable and qualified in the fields 
that they represented! 


Each discussion leader was mailed a list, well in 
advance, of six possible questions on which he might 
base his presentation, although he was to feel free to 
bring in any additional information or to vary it as 
the career demanded. The six questions were: 


1. What is the nature of the work in this vocational or 
professional field? 


2. What high school preparation is necessary? What type 
of college training is preferred? Are any special skills or 
aptitudes required? 


3. What personal qualifications are essential for success? 


4. What are the present and future possibilities for employ- 
ment in this field? Into what other fields can one go if 
he fails to be successful in admission to the field of his 
first choice? 


5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of this 
vocation or profession? 


6. Into what financial brackets does the field fall? Will 


college training justify its cost in higher starting or 
ultimate wage rates? 


III 


All parents not directly leading a group were 
encouraged to sit in on the various conferences in the 
afternoon. This was done primarily to “keep them 
busy,” but the school, in turn, discovered that they 
went to conferences connected with their own work, 
and in the discussion periods participated actively and 
contributed no little share to the success of the day. 
The first fifteen minutes of each half-hour conference 


were given over to the leader, and the remaining time 
was used for discussion and questions by the students. 

Each parent-discussion leader was assigned a 
student host or hostess. The host involved looked the 
parent up at lunch, arranged to take him to the place 
where he was speaking, and also introduced him. This 
once again brought the relationship between student 
and parent to a more personal and friendly level. 

The over-all reaction to the day was most en- 
couraging and made the whole program one that 
students and parents will want repeated. The parents 
deeply appreciated the opportunity to work with the 
students, and the students were more interested in the 
careers and vocations because of the personal touch 
of having someone they knew well or were acquainted 
with leading the group. 

Both parents and students regarded the plan as 
most rewarding, and other schools should certainly be 
encouraged to consider the possibility of using parents 
who are “ready, willing, and able” as career leaders 
for a Parents’ Day that really lives up to its name 
and brings a spirit of warmth and friendship and 
goodwill not soon forgotten. 








CAMPAIGN FIFTY-SIX 


“Campaign Fifty-Six, Sounds of an Election Year,”’ is 
a 12-inch non-partisan, educational long-play recording 
portraying a typical Presidential campaign in all its glamor 
and vivid color; a clear, concise, and intelligent picture 
of the American political system. Editors of this fine record 
are Howard Lamar, Assistant Professor of American His- 
tory, and Charles Blitzer, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at Yale University. The record is produced by 
Douglas R. Daniels, ’58, in conjunction with the Yale 
Audio-Visual Aid Department. Narration is by R. L. 
Gilliam of the history department of Kent School, Kent, 
Conn. 
For further information write to: 
Campaign Fifty-Six 
1779 Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 




















THE ANDOVER TEACHING FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


By Avan R. BLackMER 


Mr. Blackmer is Dean of the Faculty at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


HILLIPs Academy, Andover, has this year in- 

troduced an experimental teacher training 

program, planned for able college graduates 
who have not previously taught. The plan involves 
a two-year training, as follows: 


1. A first year of “on-the-job” experience, under the super- 
vision of senior Andover teachers. 


2. For successful candidates, financial assistance towards a 
second year of training at a graduate school of arts and 
sciences, a graduate school of education, or study abroad. 

Each Fellow will have full Faculty status. In 

addition to his training, he will receive the first year 
a grant of $1500 and comfortable living quarters in a 
dormitory. If unmarried, he will receive free board in 
the school dining hall. The stipend for the second 
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year of training will be comparable to usual scholar- 
ship grants at graduate schools. 


From a field of over eighty applicants, Andover 
this first year selected four Teaching Fellows. They 
are Charles F. Dey, in History; Nathaniel Reed, in 
History; Thomas L. Hankins, in Science; and E. Alden 
Dunham, in English. Day is a Dartmouth graduate 
of the class of 1952, recently released from active 
service in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (jg). 
Reed is a graduate of Phillips Academy and of the 
Yale class of 1955. Hankins is also a graduate of 
Yale, 1956. Dunham is a Princeton graduate, class 
of 1953, and is just finishing active service in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (jg). 


This Teaching Fellowship Program is an experi- 
ment in both training and recruiting. It is deliberately 
designed to interest outstanding young men in trying 
out teaching as a career. Without experience, a 
young man can rarely know what teaching really 
involves and whether he could be happy and effective 
as a teacher. He senses the satisfactions of teaching 
as an act of creation and of service; he recognizes 
many of the liabilities and hardships of the profession. 
But he also knows that both sides of the coin are 
understood only from experience. This experience is 
what the Andover program offers first. 


The second purpose of the program is to give a 
prospective teacher a sound professional training. 
The experimental nature of the plan is to see whether 
a pattern of supervised, well-rounded, on-the-job 
training preceding graduate study might not be more 
productive than the more conventional sequence in 
reverse. With such experience a man might proceed 
to graduate study with a self-knowledge and a sense 
of direction and purpose which he could not otherwise 


have had. 


The Teaching Fellow’s “on-the-job” training, as 
presently envisioned, will consist of the following: 


1. He will teach one-half of a normal schedule, or nine or 
ten hours a week. This teaching will be closely guided 
by an Adviser chosen from among the senior members of 
the Faculty in the Fellow’s own field. For this year, 
each Fellow is under the direction of the Head of his 
Department. 

2. The Teaching Fellow will also receive experience as a 
housemaster under the supervision of an experienced 
older man. 

3. He will assist in coaching athletics or in directing an 
extra-curricular activity. 

4. He will have experience with one or more Faculty 
committees. 


5. He will be expected to attend bi-weekly seminar discus- 
sions on key functions of the school and on general 
problems of secondary education, particularly as related 
to the independent secondary school. 


Towards the latter part of the year, each Fellow 
will also undertake planned reading, research, or 
writing in his own field, under guidance from his 
Adviser or another senior member of his Department. 


At the end of the first year, an assessment will be 
made of the ability, fitness, and desire of the Fellows 
for a teaching career. 


Those who in their own eyes and in those of the 
Faculty Committee on the Fellowships are well suited 
for the profession will be given financial assistance 
towards a second year of study, field-work, or travel, 
whichever shall seem best suited for training them 
for their first fulltime teaching appointments, whether 
at Andover or elsewhere. Decision will be the result 
of consultations among the individual Fellow, the 
Andover faculty members who have guided him, and, 
perhaps, the authorities from another school which 
may be interested in having him join its faculty. 


This Andover Teaching Fellowship Program is a 
deliberate attempt to open a new and interesting 
avenue to the teaching profession and to provide both 
an exciting and practical training. The academy will 
be glad to share its experience in this venture with any 
interested schools. 











VISITING ASSOCIATESHIP IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

For the summer of 1957, a Visiting Associateship in 
Test Development is being offered by the Educational 
Testing Service to a teacher in the field of social studies. 
The Associate will work primarily on tests at the secondary 
level, investigating ways of testing those concepts and abili- 
ties which should receive increased attention in planning 
future tests. The appointment will be for July and 
August, 1957. The stipend is $700 plus transportation to 
and from Princeton. Application forms and transcripts 
must be submitted by March 15, 1957. All inquiries 
should be addressed to 


Mrs. W. Stanley Brown 
Test Development Division 
Educational Testing Service 

20 Nassau Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 














CHOOSING AN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
FOR YOUR CHILD 


The Public Relations Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board takes pleasure in announcing publication 
of its new leaflet CHOOSING AN INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL FOR YOUR CHILD. This pocket-size pamph- 
let is designed to guide parents who are trying to find the 
right schools for their children. Order your copies now! 





Prices: To Member Schools — 20 cents each postpaid. 
To Non-Members — 25 cents each postpaid. 
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BUSINESS AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


By Wi tua S. Simpson 


Mr. Simpson, Vice President and General Manager of the Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., and member of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Bridgeport, delivered this speech at a parent-teacher meeting at the Unquowa School, Bridgeport, Conn., a year ago. 


appreciate the honor in being selected to speak 
| for industry on a subject as important to you as 

this, but I must admit that despite a considerable 
amount of reading on the subject I do not believe 
there is very much that I can offer of which you are 
probably not fully aware. Some of my remarks will 
be pretty general and most will apply more to the 
college than the lower school level. In addition to 
that I am sure that certain of my feelings as a repre- 
sentative of industry will be contradictory to the 
professional educators’ approach and, therefore, the 
subject becomes quite controversial. I think it should 
be understood that certain of these expressed opinions 
represent my own beliefs rather than those of any 
great segment of industry, and I do not pretend to 
have any magic formula for the successful solution of 
this very serious problem. In this case I am more like 
a gentleman who finds he has 20-20 hindsight. A 
recent editorial in Dun’s Review might serve as a 
starting point for these remarks. 

Education is everybody’s business, but the task of maintain- 
ing a high level of literacy on which a community is judged rests 
primarily on the shoulders of the business leader. He serves 
on school boards, on educational advisory committees, on alumni 
drives. He is interested in the quality of education first as a 
citizen, and second as a business man with a major interest in 
providing adequate financial support to the schools. He is 
willing to pay for better buildings, better teaching methods, 
and better paid teaching staffs. He favors free and unhampered 
inquiry on any subject of political and economic interest, and 
looks with confidence to both educator and student for a fair 
attitude toward the competitive system. 

Out of our schools at various levels come the craftsmen, the 
farmers, the tradesmen, the clerks, the professional men, and 
the independent business men, all of whom risk their time, 
money, skill, ideas, and energy for the benefit of their neighbors. 
It is obvious that the business man and educator have this in 
common — to help our school system produce graduates who are 
well-informed and independent thinkers. Toward this end, 
business men are striving, asking only that the functions of 
industry and trade be discussed in a proper perspective to the 
whole economic and social scheme in our tradition of freedom of 
action and decision. 

Naturally this somewhat Utopian approach does 
not reflect the case of every business man, but it does 
indicate the responsibility gradually being accepted 
by industry in support of higher education. The 
Federal tax laws have made it more and more difficult 
for individual citizens to accumulate money for sub- 
stantial philanthropic activities. Corporations, on the 
other hand, have become the owners or the deposi- 
tories of a large part of the nation’s productive wealth, 
and this, of course, increases the responsibilities of the 


business leaders for effective distribution of this 
wealth. 

Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. of General Motors puts it 
this way: ‘Our corporations spend many millions to 
provide medical and welfare benefits for their em- 
ployees. They have just as much responsibility, I 
believe, to contribute to the common cause of higher 
education. In the long view, these donations would 
contribute to the advance of our living standards, 
and to the strengthening of our national security, 
and that affects the lives of all Americans.” 

Many other business leaders have echoed this 
sentiment, and just recently the Superior Court of 
New Jersey ruled in favor of industry’s right to make 
corporate gifts to educational institutions. Judge 
Stein in his decision made this comment: “I cannot 
conceive of any greater benefit to corporations in this 
country than to build, and continue to build, respect 
for and adherence to a system of free enterprise and 
democratic government, the serious impairment of 
either of which may spell the destruction of all corpo- 
rate enterprise. Nothing that aids or promotes the 
growth and service of the American university or 
college in respect of the matters here discussed can 
possibly be anything short of direct benefit to every 
corporation in the land.” 

The President of the Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany, in making a gift to the Virginia Foundation for 
Independent Colleges, one of the new college groups 
which band together to raise funds, said: “We are 
asked what self-interest of the Company is served by 
this type of expenditure. The Company’s interest is 
motivated by factors that transcend by far the pre- 
vailing tax situation. These expenditures represent 
low-cost investments in the security of the free 
economic system in which we function, and in the 
sources of trained leadership for the future. As 
carefully planned business investments, they promise 
a substantial long range return. This form of invest- 
ment has small appeal to the business that expects a 
dollar-and-cents return to be reflected in its next 


financial statement. We plan to be in business longer 
than that.” 


II 


Let us consider some of the questions confronting 
management: Are we training and educating men and 
women to fill the ranks of management in an ever- 
expanding economy? Are they getting the best kind 
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of education in our schools, colleges, and universities? 
Should we rely largely on business and industry itself 
to develop managerial personnel and skills? How 
much greater are the responsibilities of management 
in comparison to earlier times? 

For one thing, through national and state legis- 
lation under our economic system, management has 
been required to concern itself with helping to set up 
and finance our vast social security program, including 
workmen’s compensation, old-age benefits and un- 
employment insurance, collecting employees’ taxes 
through payroll deduction, and accounting for it to 
internal revenue. Now industry is presented with 
demands for hospitalization and sick benefits, and for 
compensation based on an annual wage rate. 

Education has now become a responsibility accept- 
ed by many industries, large and small, across the 
country. It points up the growing demands being 
made upon industry for all types of support of our 
free enterprise system. 

My topic is timely because of the recent gift of 
260 million dollars by the Ford Foundation to 615 
private colleges and universities. This is a revolution- 
ary concept of giving, although it is too early to 
evalute its impact and effect on future educational 
gifts. Its direct relationship to faculty salaries for a 
ten-year period removes it from the previous category 
of gifts that might have tended to influence more 
directly the activities and thought patterns of a 
university. It is recognized that even this large gift 
will not make more than a minute dent in the emer- 
gency needs of these institutions. About one-half of 
all privately endowed colleges and universities are 
running in the red or cutting into their endowment, 
since the average cost of educating a student has gone 
up 50% in the last seven years while tuition was raised 
only 21%. In addition the anticipated enrollments in 
colleges will continue to spiral upwards so that by 
1970 they will be approximately double what they are 
today. 

In making the grant William McPeak, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation and father of the 
faculty pay improvement scheme, said that “the real 
story of our grant is not how big it is, but how small it 
seems when stacked up against the entire problem.” In 
terms of figures it indicates about a 4% increase in 
faculty salaries, which will still leave them about 16% 
below 1939 purchasing power. The question to ask a 
business man is: “Did you give your secretary as 
little — not as much — as a 4% increase?” 

Nevertheless, the grant has been a significant 
contribution to the relationship of business and edu- 
cation, and as one college president has stated, “You 
have broken the ice and shown the way to do great 
things in liberal and intelligent fashion.” It un- 


doubtedly will be followed by added giving by other 
industrialists, for it shows that corporate foundations 
have come to realize the importance of contributing 
to the heart of the problem rather than to the overall 
problem in general terms. 

What research I have been able to do indicates 
that business so far has done very little to assist 
education below the college level. But, who would 
have imagined, ten years ago, this tremendous dona- 
tion by the Ford Foundation to private colleges! 
As a matter of fact, imagine how amazed the in- 
dividuals responsible for distributing this grant must 
have been when at the last moment they were advised 
that instead of distributing fifty million dollars they 
had 500 million dollars to give out to educational and 
hospital programs. So as we project our thinking to 
private schools at the grade and secondary school 
level perhaps it is not too rash to imagine that ten 
years hence greater industry giving may have reached 
this level of education. Before proceeding to this, 
however, let me mention another point which appar- 
ently is in the minds of our professional educators. I 
had the pleasant and unexpected opportunity to dis- 
cuss this presentation with one of your teachers, Mrs. 
Hamilton MacFadden, and to read a paper she had 
recently prepared as part of her study for her Master’s 
degree. In this paper she discussed business and 
education, and pointed out the fact that Mr. Sloan’s 
type of thinking would undoubtedly have a strong 
effect on his giving, and that this raises the question: 
will his thinking indoctrinate the educational area 
with which it comes in contact? She raises these 
questions about business and I quote from her fine 
paper these controversial points: 

1, Are business men noted as educators? 

2. Are they apt to consider themselves educators? 

3. Are they acknowledged as broad, and with human 


limitations, unbiased formulators of policies that work 
for the good of total society? 

4. Are they open-minded in the unchartered seas of human 
relations? 

5. Have they evolved a working philosophy for the conduct 
of business large and small? 

6. Have they earned a reputation for seeking the truth, 
the whole truth, and speaking the truth — the truth 
that hurts, — as they drive for competitive profits? 

7. Does the corporate record indicate any degree of faith 
in the general public? 

8. Is democracy in management the cornerstone of business 
success? 

It has been said, in discussing the extent to which individual 
freedom of action may be exercised by a single business 
corporation that single company actions which in them- 
selves are completely rational for that single company, may 
be, in the economic sense, national insanity. Further 
indication of what the spirit of business might do to educa- 
tion is expressed in this statement of Louis Pasteur, “The 
greatest disorder of the mind is to allow the will to direct 
the belief.’ 
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We can see from this that not all of the giving by 
business is looked on with enthusiasm because of 
possible dangers to the educational system. This sub- 
ject in itself would be worthy of a long discussion, and 
I will touch upon it a little later. Let’s leave it for a 
moment with this personal observation that business 
has grown in maturity since the depression, in my 
opinion, and the type of giving as represented by the 
Ford Foundation’s most recent contribution indicates 
a new trend in the desire to assist education where it 
needs help the most. Certainly business should not 
be looked upon as a monster endeavoring to force its 
own management’s thinking on large segments of our 
population. 


Ill 


Now as to grade and secondary educational private 
systems, this opinion by Albert Ayars, Director of the 
Education Department of Hill and Knowlton and 
member of the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
points to the problem now existing. 

“Corporate support for independent secondary education, 
though undoubtedly quite widespread on the local level, has not 
become nearly so organized or so aggressively promoted as 
support of private higher education. 

“It is our opinion that the local programs now operating 
will continue. On the other hand, I question that any concerted 
effort on a national scale is apt to be made in the foreseeable 
future, for several reasons: (1) the fear of diluting the present 
effort to meet the critical needs of higher education; (2) the fact 
that our public school system extends through the secondary 
level, and thus cushions somewhat the impact of need at this 
level; and (3) reluctance to divert attention from the tremendous 
effort being made to help meet the pressing problems of public 
education.” 

Francis Parkman, Executive Secretary of the 
National Council of Independent Schools, covers it in 
more detail. 

“Independent, or private, elementary and secondary schools 
constitute a small but important part of the precollege educational 
system in this country. They enroll only 13% of the school 
population — approximately four million out of thirty million 
children — but operating as they do without support from public 
funds and independent of direct control by government agencies, 
they provide the element of free enterprise in elementary and 
secondary education. Variety and competition within their 
ranks make for flexibility and initiative. The preservation of a 
strong, healthy, vigorous, and competitive system of private 
education benefits the public colleges and universities, as Irving 
S. Olds of the U. S. Steel Corp. has pointed out, and the same 
point holds for precollege education. Few people like to think 
of what might happen if all education were state education. 

“The diversity of the independent schools is not generally 
known. Numbering about 3,300 at the secondary level (and 
many more in the elementary field), they include church-con- 
trolled schools (the Catholic parochial or diocesan schools and 
those run by religious orders are the most numerous in this 
category but not the only ones) and church-affiliated and non- 
sectarian schools; military and nonmilitary, ‘progressive’ and 
‘conservative’; special schools for retarded children, for those 
with emotional or behavior difficulties, for stammerers, etc. 
There is a school for fatherless boys where the tuition is free; 


one for mountain boys and girls where at low cost they can be 
given college preparation plus farm or trade training; an experi- 
mental school which deliberately reproduces public-school 
conditions in order to contribute if possible to solving the pro- 
blems of public education, and many others. 

“If there is such a thing as a typical independent school, it 
is — in the secondary field — a school with a high teacher-pupil 
ratio (and consequently small classes and a close student-teacher 
relationship), a strong emphasis on developing the individual in 
the broadest sense of the phrase, and a student body which is 
largely or wholly preparing for college. These features imme- 
diately distinguish the independent schools from the public 
schools and account for the differences in program and outlook. 
The program of the public schools, which must accept all comers, 
quite naturally emphasizes the 80% of the children who will not 
go to college rather than the 20% who will. The independent 
school, on the other hand, considers college preparation its main 
academic purpose. Foreign languages (so important in our new 
international position), solid instruction in mathematics and the 
sciences, basic courses in American history, and careful attention 
to the ability to analyze and to express, are emphasized in its 
curriculum. Furthermore, the admission requirements of the 
more exacting colleges, together with the background and con- 
victions of most independent school leaders, make for a policy of 
high standards and hard work, and for a rigorous program of 
study. With due regard for the different level and the absence of 
college admission problems, the same remarks apply to inde- 
pendent elementary schools. 

“The public schools are entitled to respect and support for 
their handling of a problem which is in a way much harder than 
that of the independent school. They do not neglect the college- 
bound student, and large numbers of able boys and girls go to 
college from the public schools; but as public school leaders 
readily admit, college preparation is not their chief function. 

“All the independent schools have financial problems to a 
greater or lesser extent. These are not so well publicized as those 
of the independent colleges, but the roots are much the same; 
the pressure of rising costs on relatively fixed income. Endow- 
ments are not common (those of large size even less so) and 
endowment income has shrunk. Maintenance and operating 
costs have gone up. Faculty salaries have had to be raised, 
although on the average they have risen less than public school 
salaries. Tuition fees necessarily have been increased, but the 
schools are neither willing nor able in most cases to raise them to 
the point where they will match increases in cost. They have an 
understandable fear of pricing themselves out of the market; but 
even more important, they know that the higher the tuition, the 
more the enrollment will be restricted to the children of a rela- 
tively wealthy economic group. This would be contrary to the 
goal for which all independent schools are striving — an in- 
creasingly representative student body. 

“Corporate giving to individual elementary and secondary 
schools has been relatively rare, although a few companies have 
given help to private schools in their own communities. But the 
experience of individual donors suggests that five percent pro- 
grams might be planned along any of the following lines: Support 
of local schools, experimentation with special programs and 
studies, scholarships for employees’ childrersor promising elemen- 
tary students and support of the whole field of independent 
education.” 


According to the NAM, independent school income 
comes from the following sources: tuition — 86%; 
endowment — 3.4%; gifts — 4.0%; miscellaneous — 
6.6%. Alumni and parents are the main source of 
gifts. 
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Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, Executive Director of the 
Educational Records Bureau, has said: “Although in 
recent years not more than one boy in 100 has been 
educated in the private schools of the United States, 
those schools have . . . educated approximately as 
many leaders as all the public schools combined.” 

It thus is an established fact that the many ad- 
vantages of the private school system and its impor- 
tance to business should necessitate more interest from 
industry. 

NAM has this to say 


“Elementary day schools, usually the most inexpensive in terms 
of tuition, are now averaging close to $650 per year in the upper 
classes. 
“Schools staffed by religious have of course substantially lower 
tuition charges: 
“Since endowments and gifts are so limited. . . . 
more money must come from other sources. 
“It is needed 

for better salaries, 

for more scholarships, 

for endowments, 

for improved facilities. 
“Industry has already recognized its responsibilities to the private 
college and university . . . it is continually increasing its support 
of these institutions. 
“The needs of the private schools have not been clearly indicated 
— except in certain instances. 
“This may explain why industry and business support for the 
private school has been quite small — probably less than $2,000- 
000, for the 1953-54 school year. 
“Industry recognizes the need as it is made aware of that need. 
“The collective efforts made in Milwaukee and Philadelphia 
demonstrate that this is true. 
“The United Independent School Foundation in Milwaukee has 
worked successfully with industry and business for the past four 
years. School and business leaders in Philadelphia have created a 
similar organization with good prospects for success. As industry 
recognizes its direct stake in the maintenance of our private 
schools, it will do its part in helping them obtain the necessary 
financial support.” 


IV 


What has industry actually done at this level? It 
has provided scholarships — locally in some cases. 
It has provided some support of local schools, through 
gifts. It has provided the CIT Financial Corporation 
tuition plan and assistance in economics courses (plant 
visitations, teacher visitations, talks by industrial 
leaders at schools, Business Education Day, Junior 
Achievement). 

The National Merit Scholarship Program is a step 
forward — a part of a growing pattern of private aid 
to education which is an answer to those who believe 
that only the federal government is capable of settling 
the problems. 

So we can say, in conclusion, in the words of Laird 
Bell, Chairman of the Board of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company: 


“We should face the implication of the fact that a great part 
of our national wealth is locked up in corporate form. If we 
may assume that the haves are under some obligation to help 
havenots, the corporations are clearly indicated as in the top 
flight of haves... . Some few of the advanced corporations 
recognize that it is good business to promote higher education 
in its research aspects. The logical next step is to recognize an 
obligation to promote both theoretical research at the university 
level and the production of good citizens at the college level.” 


It is not a job for business alone, however, but a 
job for the entire American public. Walter Lippmann 
said: “‘We must lift ourselves as promptly as we can 
to a new and much higher level of interest, of attention, 
of hard work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, and 
of dedication to the education of the American 
people.” 


It becomes apparent that if business is to expand 
its assistance to educational institutions as a means 
of providing a greater bank of trained personnel, then 
educators must more and more realize the importance 
of developing strong programs designed to develop 
creative minds that will produce the creative leaders 
of tomorrow. It is not something that can be bought 
by money alone but must come from a program of 
educational leadership that will attract the interest 
and support of local businessmen, both as individuals 
and as corporate representatives. There is no more 
danger in businessmen directing the flow of men’s 
minds to narrow channels of education by corporate 
giving than through their participation in school 
programs as members of school management. 


The term ‘“‘human relations” in industry is no 
longer directed at a small number of companies. It 
illustrates a new concept of business thinking, and 
this same concept directed toward the strengthening 
of our school system will, in my opinion, slowly but 
eventually make itself felt at the secondary school 
level. Limitations of funds will undoubtedly prevent 
it from making much of an impact at the elementary 
school level except as an effective local program may 
achieve some scattered success. The schools them- 
selves must make their problems known on a factual 
basis to gain the support of industry, which is be- 
sieged today by requests for contributions on an 
almost daily basis. Business has accepted the chal- 
lenge to assist in the strengthening of our educational 
system. The final outcome of this program can best 
be speeded by a closer relationship through the ex- 
change of factual information between businessmen 
and educators. No better example of this can be 
found than in our own University of Bridgeport. 
Development of this trend to the secondary and 
elementary school level will be a step forward in the 
growth of our private educational system. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Dopce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


Headmaster John Chandler, Jr., announces some 
interesting changes which have taken place in the 
Upper School curriculum at the Grosse Pointe 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

(1) The introduction of a current events course 
which is required of all 11th and 12th graders. It 
meets once a week. 

The purposes of this course are: to help students 
keep abreast of current happenings in the world; 
to develop an understanding of the historical back- 
ground and significance of these events; to develop 
skill in note-taking. Since most classes at Grosse 
Pointe University School are small, informal dis- 
cussion groups, it was felt that these college prepara- 
tory students need the experience of a larger lecture 
group. It is hoped that this class will provide these 
experiences. 

(2) The introduction of a problems in democracy 
course. This is elective for grades 11 and 12. The 
New York Times is required reading. 

(3) Driver Training Program. Since an approved 
driver training course is now a state requirement for 
receiving a driver’s license, Grosse Pointe University 
School has a required course for all 9th and 10th 
graders. The 9th graders take classroom instruction 
once a week. In the 10th grade the students get their 
behind-the-wheel instruction and experience. 

(4) Ancient history has been introduced as a re- 
quired course at the 9th grade level, replacing the 
required civics course. The latter course has been 
incorporated into the United States history course. 

(5) Art appreciation, required of all 11th grade 
girls, now meets two periods a week instead of one. 

(6) The music appreciation class attends the Friday 
afternoon Detroit Symphony Series as part of its 
regular program. 

(7) A reading course to accelerate reading rates 
and to improve reading comprehension was opened 
to 12th graders on an elective basis. 





Seniors at the Kinkaid School, Houston, Tex., 
are taking advantage of the school’s honors program 
in two fields this year. 

In science, one student is engaged in observing 
and doing research on tumors in mice. Another is 
building, in his home, a practical electronic music 


synthesizer, designed to reproduce the sounds of many 
musical instruments and synthesize them as an elec- 
tronic organ does. The set was demonstrated in 
December at the meeting of the Texas Academy of 
Science, where both students presented reports on 
their projects. Their science instructor, A. Ray 
Peach, presented a paper, entitled “Selling Science,” 
to the meeting. 

In the science field, too, two significant modifi- 
cations in curriculum have substantially enriched the 
program. A carefully planned sequence of general 
science instruction for a// sixth, seventh, and eighth 
graders, made possible by the creation of an additional 
laboratory, is now in effect. Freshmen no longer 
receive general science instruction, enrolling instead 
in biology. Qualified sophomores are for the first 
time being scheduled for chemistry and juniors for 
physics. These changes leave the senior year free 
for science students to do honors work in a field of 
their choice. 

In history, honors students are doing extensive 
reading in college-level sources about the Middle 
Ages, and making full written reports on the period. 
The honors course, designed to prepare students for 
advanced placement examinations, is conducted by 
William Cunningham, instructor in history and 
assistant principal. 





After considerable debate, a faculty committee of 
The Latin School of Chicago presented the school 
with a standard manuscript form. The form was 
duly approved at a general faculty meeting and is now 
being put to the test in the school. 

It has been agreed by many department heads 
that a high standard should be set in the school con- 
cerning the form of all written material. Subse- 
quently, a committee with representatives of all 
departments, including mathematics and science, 
worked out what was generally conceded to be the 
minimum requirements for papers to be handed in in 
all classes. It was agreed that regular-size notebook 
paper, lined, would be the only size and quality of 
paper used; writing would in all cases be legible, 
in dark ink; only one side of the paper would be used; 
and pages would be headed and numbered uniformly. 
In addition, a simplified form for footnote entries 
and bibliographies was adopted. Variations of the 
manuscript standards applying to typewritten work 
were also formulated. 
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Since. the application of these standards to all 
classes, it has been the consensus of the faculty that 
grading time has been greatly reduced, and more 
important, the quality of student work has markedly 
improved. 

Recognizing the importance of reading to the full 
development of secondary school students, The Latin 
School of Chicago faculty is currently studying a plan 
to take extensive reading from under the aegis of the 
English department and make it a requirement of the 
school as a whole. Along these lines, lightweight 
bookcases and numerous paper-backed works have 
been ordered for every classroom. It is planned to 
fill these shelves with inexpensive books pertaining to 
the subjects taught in the particular room. These 
will be distributed on an informal basis without the 
requirements of signing cards, time limits, fines, etc. 
The majority of the faculty has expressed the opinion 
that having germane works readily available in the 
classroom will stimulate interest in reading and remove 
the onus of “English assignment” from any book 
which might prove helpful to the total development 
of the students. 

As the initial investment in the paper-backed 
editions will be relatively low, all restrictions on the 
circulation of these books will be removed. It is 
hoped that when classroom activity leads to a dis- 
cussion of further reading, the bookshelves in the 
room will provide appropriate titles which can be 
immediately placed in the hands of interested pupils 
before their curiosity is cooled by the passage of time. 





A course in campaigns and battles of the Civil 
War has been added to the minor electives available 
at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Tentatively offered last spring, it drew such enthusi- 
astic response from a number of boys who had been 
reading of the war on their own that it was included 
in the course offerings this year. The first half of the 
year has been devoted to a careful analysis of the war 
as a whole and the more important campaigns in 
particular. During the second half year each boy 
will be assigned a special topic of continuing interest 
or scholarly controversy. These will be set forth and 
discussed in class sessions. 





As a solution to the problem of teaching students 
how to study, the program recently established at the 
Morristown School, Morristown, N. J., has pro- 
duced favorable results by combining precept and 
practice. The program is under the direction of 
Donald Pflueger, teacher of science and social studies 


in the lower school, and is, as yet, limited to the lower 
forms. 


Since the class schedule allowed for two study 
periods a day, it was decided to establish a separate 
study hall for the first form students and place this 
study hall under the personal supervision of the 
instructor. Approximately two periods a week are 
devoted to discussion of the material of the text book, 
Frederick’s How to Study Handbook, and the remain- 
ing three to closely supervised study of particular 
assignments in keeping with the principles of proper 
study learned from the text book. 

Several advantages have been noted in this pro- 
gram. The assignments are done, for the most part, 
under the direct guidance of the subject teacher. 
Good and poor students alike profit from the course 
by an interchange of techniques and ideas, and 
written work has taken on a uniform neatness. 
Carelessness and time wasting are reduced to a mini- 
mum as the students, in friendly competition, try 
to do their very best work. Informal remedial reading 
work is also a part of the course. 





A “Special Projects Seminar,” designed to chal- 
lenge the gifted students, who are not receiving the 
kind of intellectual stimulus they deserve, has been 
established this year at the Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa. A faculty committee in charge of 
arrangements invited a select group of twenty-eight 
students in grades ten, eleven, and twelve, who had 
been previously approved by the entire faculty on the 
basis of intellectual and emotional stability and re- 
sponsibility, to a supper meeting at which the Seminar 
was explained. Those who felt this “adventure of 
ideas” was what they wanted were invited to hand in 
to the committee outlines of projects they would like 
to carry out. The range of subject matter for the 
projects was to be as broad as possible, including all 
fields of academic work and artistic creativity. The 
outlines could be done in consultation with faculty 
members. Seven students submitted formal outlines; 
six were accepted for the Seminar, and a faculty 
sponsor was arranged for each. 

In December the six students, their sponsors, and 
the faculty committee held the first seminar, at which 
progress reports were given by each student, followed 
by a general exchange of ideas, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions. Another seminar will be held in February, 
and the projects will be completed before the spring 
vacation. After the vacation the projects will be 
presented by their authors at a special convocation of 
the school, parents, and guests. The six projects are 
as follows: a senior girl is doing a translation and 
commentary on Cicero’s De Officiis; a senior girl who 
has had experience with digs in South America is 
doing a study of the archaeology of four Indian tribes 
of South America; a senior girl is doing a study of 
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Anatole France and his time; a senior boy is studying 
galvanotropism: the effect of electrical current on 
plant growth; a junior boy is working on the identi- 
fication and classification of ciliates in the Arboretum 
Pond on the school campus; and a sophomore girl is 
doing the life of Richard III with a view tovindicating 
his character. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

Some kind of record was set last October by Cdr. 
and Mrs. Joseph H. Chadwick, co-directors of Chad- 
wick School, Rolling Hills, Calif., when, with junior 
Laurie Wilson and senior Adele Gang, they conferred 
with admissions officials of twenty-one eastern colleges 
in five days. 

The trip was planned as a combination reconnais- 
sance and good-will cruise looking toward happy 
landings in colleges chosen by the Class of 1957. 

Returning to Chadwick on October 28, the girls 
said they were still spinning from the whirlwind 
tour. They began at once sorting their recollections 
of the colleges visited, all of which had merged mean- 
while into one composite eastern campus peopled by 
a few assorted Chadwick alumni whom they had met. 

Five campuses were visited the first day — Bryn 
Mawr, Harcum, Haverford, Swarthmore, and Prince- 
ton. In the four succeeding days they drove in a 
rented car to Hunter, Barnard, Sarah Lawrence, 
Vassar, Smith, Amherst, Yale, Mount Holyoke, 
Brown, Pembroke, Pine Manor, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
Wheelock, Emerson, and Bradford. 

The Chadwicks remained in the East a week longer 
to visit four more colleges and attend an educational 
meeting in New York. 





Early registration of more than sixty students for 
the annual between-semesters ski trip to Yosemite 
Valley next February is believed to assure the largest 
group from Chadwick School, ever to make the 
trip, Cdr. Joseph H. Chadwick, co-director, announces. 

The biggest previous party, last year’s, totaled 
fifty-nine, including faculty chaperons and several 
alumni and parents. A bus, in which the bulk of the 
group will ride to the valley, will be chartered to 
furnish local transportation throughout the week-long 
visit. Commander Chadwick will head the party. 





English students of Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., are preparing for their own writing 
contest, made possible through the contributions of 
Jasper Reid, an alumnus of the school. Last year the 
contest drew about 900 papers in various writing 
categories. Reid papers of merit are sent on to the 
Detroit News Southeastern \Lichigan contest in which 
Cranbrook last year won 150 prizes, including fifty 
first places. 


A unique organization at The Episcopal Acade- 
my, Overbrook, Pa., is a family orchestra, made up of 
students, their parents, and other friends of the school. 
Originated last year by Frederick H. Osborn, Jr., a 
parent of three academy boys, the orchestra has 
practiced regularly on Sunday afternoons at the school 
and has seventy members on its roll. 

The director is another academy parent, Mason 
Jones, who plays first French horn in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and is one of the great French horn players 
of the world. Rehearsals so far this year have had an 
average of thirty members attending, nearly equally 
divided among students, parents, and friends. 

An open rehearsal for members of the academy 
family was held in December, followed by a tea. 
Later the orchestra will play at the academy’s biennial 
hobby show and will accompany the glee club at its 
annual concert. 

The principal objective of the organization is to 
have a combination of students and parents playing 
together while the student is learning. In its brief 
existence, the orchestra has engendered much interest 
and enthusiasm among the students and parents. 





An unusual opportunity was afforded the students 
of The Episcopal Academy, during the fall when 
Vincent G. Kling, noted Philadelphia architect, lent 
an exhibit of many of his works to the school. The 
exhibit included photographs, colored renderings, and 
models of a number of buildings which Mr. Kling has 
designed; and many types of graphics normally em- 
ployed by an architect in presenting his design before 
construction and recording it after construction. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to excite the 
imagination of the layman by a dramatic presentation 
of the techniques of the modern architect in the field 
of construction as well as in the field of visual presen- 
tation. Included among the exhibits were models of 
buildings which have won national awards of the 
American Institute of Architects. Altogether Mr. 
Kling’s buildings have won forty-five national, state, 
and regional awards for design. 

During the period of the exhibit, Mr. Kling talked 
on architecture as a career to members of the fifth 
and sixth forms at Episcopal, and spoke at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Private School Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and Vicinity, which was held 
at Episcopal, on the background of modern archi- 
tecture and what the modern architect is faced with 
in planning community centers and schools. 





The fifty-two senior members of the political 
science class at Friends’ Central School, Philadel- 
phia, spent election day at the polls as observers 
under the sponsorship of the “Committee of Seventy,” 
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a non-partisan Philadelphia political group. The 
students, who had been briefed by the Committee, 
noted two cases of election irregularities and reported 
them to Committee headquarters. 

Just prior to election day the students had been 
treated to a debate between Thatches Longstreth, 
Philadelphia Republican mayorality candidate in 
1954, and Dr. Edward Janaset, a professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Early in December the class spent a day at the 
United Nations under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
United Nations Council. 





The annual Book Fair at the Kinkaid School, 
Houston, Tex., supplements classroom emphasis on 
the importance of books and provides opportunity for 
the students to purchase worth-while books for their 
own libraries. Some indication of the interest stimu- 
lated each year may be gained from the fact that this 
year purchases during the four days of the fair totaled 
nearly $3,000. 

Theme for the fair was “The Arts in Daily Living.” 
In addition to the display of artists’ biographies, books 
on arts and handicrafts, and folios of prints, the fair 
included a morning coffee and lecture on art for 
mothers and a night meeting for students and parents 
at which outstanding local artists demonstrated their 
techniques in water colors, ceramics, silver-working, 
and weaving. 

The event is arranged each year by a committee 
of mothers and the school librarians, Mrs. Minta 
Pyeatt and Mrs. Ruth Gordon, in co-operation with 
a downtown bookstore. 





In an effort to make the library a center for 
cultural enrichment, an interesting experiment is being 
conducted by the library committee of the Morris- 
town School, Morristown, N. J. Inspired and 
directed largely by Gilbert Levesque, a member of the 
English department and chairman of the library 
committee, the Crane Library becomes, every fort- 
night, a concert or lecture hall where recordings of 
classical music accompanied by a commentary or 
informal lectures on prints of art masterpieces are 
offered to the students who gather for enjoyment and 
information. The lectures are announced in advance 
under the catchy yet somewhat facetious title of the 
“Complete Man Series,” and have received so far a 
favorable response from the student body. 

The project is flexible enough to be planned and 
executed by both students and staff; for the students 
themselves offer recordings and operate the record 
playing equipment. It also affords staff members the 
opportunity to talk to the students about their own 
personal cultural interests. 


The committee in charge believes that the idea 
offers unlimited possibilities for cultural, infor- 
mational, and recreational enrichment for the whole 
school community and that, as interest in the project 
grows, its range of activities will grow so that it may 
in several ways contribute to the formation of the 
“Complete Man.” 





The Schauffler Memorial Library of Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., held its 
Fall Harvest of Books on the afternoon of November 
11. Approximately 425 students and members of the 
community attended. In addition to the exhibit of 
books and records purchased by the library there was 
an exhibit of watercolors of New York City by the 
late Gustave Wolf, former artist in residence at the 
Northfield School for Girls. The Hampshire Book- 
shop of Northampton, Mass., also had its annual 
exhibit and sale at this time. Other exhibits on dis- 
play were those of old magazines from the library’s 
collection and examples of basket weaving and ivory 
carving from the studio of José Formosa Reyes of 
Nantucket. Paul and Robin Reyes are students at 
the school. Refreshments were served to guests in the 
Simmons Memorial Reading Room. 





Frank P. Graham, former U. S. Senator and former 
president of the University of North Carolina, was the 
Visiting Fellow at The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., last month. Under a special program 
inaugurated last year, a distinguished visitor is 
invited to spend a week or more as a guest of the 
academy to permit boys, as Principal William G. 
Saltonstall described the plan, “to discuss at leisure 
important issues of the times with distinguished men 
of the day.” Dr. Graham, now United Nations’ 
Representative for India and Pakistan, spent seven 
days at the academy, during which time he made one 
address to the school, participated in numerous classes, 
met for lunch or dinner with student groups and clubs, 
and was generally available to boys and instructors. 
Last year’s Visiting Fellow, the first under the program 
which was partially suggested by the student editors 
of The Exonian, was J. Robert Oppenheimer. A 
small committee of two instructors and two students 
makes recommendation to the Principal for the selec- 
tion of the Visiting Fellow. 





The Coin Club of The Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., has again won first place among all junior coin 
clubs and smaller adult groups affiliated with the 
American Numismatic Assn. This marks the sixth 
consecutive year that the organization, (of which C. 
Elliott Knoke, Pingry faculty member, is adviser) has 
taken first prize. 
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A plaque has been awarded the group by Cecil H. 
Ryan, a member of the A.N.A.’s board of governors — 
recognizing the club’s work during the 1956 National 
Coin Week. 





This fall the rifle range of St. Bernard’s School, 
Gladstone, N. J., was used for a second year to conduct 
the worthwhile Hunter Safety Course. State law 
requires that individuals between fourteen and 
twenty-one years of age must pass this course in 
order to procure a state hunting license if they have 
not previously held one. The course stresses a 
thorough knowledge of weapons and their safe 
handling. Other topics of the course included state 
game laws, hunting manners, and the responsibilities 
of the hunter. Instructors for the program were local 
Hunter Safety Instructors of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation authorized to conduct the course by the New 
Jersey Division of Fish and Game. Enrolled in the 
course were nineteen students of the school and 
twenty-one boys from neighboring communities. 





The Sahuaro Chapter of the National Honor 
Society, established last spring at Southern Arizona 
School for Boys, Tucson, Ariz., is sponsoring a 
weekly series of student discussions with guest experts 
which is to cover aspects of college life and a survey 
of occupations and careers. 

A member of the chapter interviews the guest 
speaker in advance of the meeting, introduces him, 
and serves as moderator of the subsequent discussion. 
The meetings are open to all students. 

The series on college life was inaugurated No- 
vember 18 by the assistant dean of admissions of the 
University of Arizona under the title “Getting Into 
College.” Other college officials are slated to lead the 
SAS students every other Sunday evening in a con- 
sideration of such topics as The Liberal Arts, ROTC, 
Fraternities and Social Living in College, How the 
Dean of Men Can Help You, College Athletics, and 
The Technical Education. 

Alternating with these meetings will be the vo- 
cational series, featuring speakers experienced in such 
various careers as merchandising, the armed services, 
engineering, cost accounting, the communications 
media, and the professions which require post- 
graduate study. 

The program, extending through the school year, 
is under the direction of English master W. Frederick 
Elwood, the chapter’s faculty adviser. 





More than 3,000 soldiers — of the lead and tin 
variety — “reported” for permanent duty at Valley 
Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., on No- 
vember 10. 


The exhibit, valued at more than $40,000, is the 
work of Captain Carl C. Mattmann, of New York 
City, a member of the Centennial Legion of Historic 
Military Commands. Captain Mattmann spent 
twelve years assembling the ‘“‘Parade of History.” 

Each figure is dressed in the exact replica of the 
uniforms worn by the various military units of 
American history. The colors are authentic, too. 
Captain Mattmann, a textile technologist and gradu- 
ate of the Philadelphia Textile Institute in 1916, made 
the original sample of the Navy neckerchief used in 
World War II. The display will be on permanent 
exhibit at the academy. 

The “real” Minute Men of Lexington, a fife and 
drum corps and other military units of the past 
marched again on the same day the exhibit was 
presented to the Academy. 

The event was a highlight of the 80th annual 
reunion of the Centennial Legion. 

More than 250 members of the Centennial Legion 
wore exact copies of the uniforms of the military 
units in the original thirteen colonies. They passed in 
review on the main parade area of the military school. 

The 800-member Valley Forge corps of cadets 
staged a regimental parade for the more than 1,000 
Centennial Legion members who attended from 
thirteen states. 

During the review, Captain Harry S. Burr, Cen- 
tennial Legion commander, presented the organ- 
ization’s Gold Medal Award to Lt. General Milton 
G. Baker, academy superintendent and chairman of 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense, for his work in the field of military 
training. 





The Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., con- 
ducted its annual week’s field trip to the Navaho and 
Hopi Indian Reservations from October 27 to No- 
vember 3, 1956. The purpose of this trip is the 
practical observation of the factors affecting the 
development of the cultures of other races, together 
with present problems, so that correlated studies of 
intercultural relations may come alive and be meaning- 
ful. Each student is required to write a report that 
is not an account of the trip but rather a thoughtful 
analysis of a way of life. Eighteen different centers of 
observation were visited by various groups, which 
traveled by different truck or car units, each unit 
self-sustaining with food, water, and camping equip- 
ment. Much of the setting is spectacular scenery 
against which is set the culminating, thrilling action 
of vivid tribal dances. 

The observation of the Navaho and Hopi way of 
life was vast in scope and geographical spread: from 
the 2500 pupil Intermountain Indian School in Utah 
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through Arizona to the pueblos of New Mexico; the 
Episcopalian mission at Bluff, the furtive eyes and 
yearning hearts of ninety-three little children in the 
school at Pinon, the reading of stories and mending 
of clothes by the girls for the clinging youngsters of 
Wide Ruins, the Field Health Program of the U. S. 
Government at Tuba City with clinical visits to family 
hogans, the icy camping at Steamboat, the gathering 
of pupils from miles around at the Low Mountain 
Trailer School, the participation in local life and the 
“sings” for the children of Shiprock, the visits to 
trading posts, archeological sites, the religiously 
symbolic Indian dances. One exclamation summed up 
student reaction: “This trip was really something we 
can remember all our lives.” 


INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS AT STOCKBRIDGE 

Stockbridge School, of Interlaken, Mass., was 
host to a symposium, in which six United Nations 
officials participated, on the weekend of October 27-28 
as part of the observance of United Nations Day. Dr. 
Hugh Keenleyside, director general of the U. N.’s 
Technical Assistance Administration; Dr. Heinrich 
Wieschoff, director of the trusteeship division; Dr. 
Sanford Schwartz, chief of section handling problems 
of Pacific settlement in the department of political 
and security council affairs; Col. Alfred G. Katzin, 
deputy undersecretary of the Department of Public 
Information; Georges Dumontet, deputy secretary of 
the Department of Economic and Social Affairs; and 
Miss Aida Gindy, social affairs officer of ECOSOC, 
were on a panel on Saturday night, October 27, in a 
general discussion of the United Nations and its 
specific agencies. This panel discussion was attended 
by students and staff of the school and by guests 
from the immediate area. Each of these officials 
conducted a question and answer group on Sunday 
morning in his own field of interest for the benefit of 
the staff and students of the school. Student interest 
was unusually keen, and the symposium was parti- 
cularly noteworthy because of the alarming events 
that were then just beginning in Hungary and in the 
Suez Canal. 

Because of the distressing news from Hungary of 
the many thousands of students whose lives and 
education have been imperilled by the dispute there, 
the eighty-two students of Stockbridge, on November 
17 at a school meeting, voted $450 from their Student 
Fund to be given to the Hungarian Relief Fund of the 
United Nations. This money is to be returned to the 
Student Fund by funds earned by the students them- 
selves by baby-sitting, wood-chopping, snow-clearing, 
window-washing, and similar activities. Students are 
further contributing to the fund by doing without 
dessert for one week. 


On November 19, a committee of five students, 
representing the school, presented two checks, one in 
the amount of $450 from the students, and one in the 
amount of $75 from the staff, in a formal manner to 
the United Nations. The money was presented in 
this fashion because the students, recognizing that the 
gift was infinitesmal in terms of the vast amount 
actually needed, thought that their public presentation 
would encourage the hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents in private secondary schools to consider this 
example and to adopt similar programs to raise funds 
for students of their own ages in Hungary. 

The gift-giving was simultaneous with a “School- 
on-Wheels” trip, in which the entire student body 
visited New York City for four days and made study 
trips to the United Nations, a cooperative housing 
project, a trade union, an orchestra rehearsal, a per- 
formance of Hamlet, a copper refinery, the Cyclotron, 
the “electric brain” of IBM, the museums of Natural 
History and Modern Art, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Planetarium, the New York Philharmonic, 
and the Cloisters. 

The school received official confirmation from the 
American Friends Service Committee on October 10, 
1956 that it is now affliated with Landerziehungsheim 
Marienau in Kreis Luenburg, Germany. The two 
schools will exchange student letters, tape recordings, 
scrap books, news items, and it is hoped that a student 
exchange will also be possible in the very near future. 


EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL HEALTH RECORD 

A panorama of the Mercersburg Academy’s 
twenty-year record in health was prepared by Dr. 
Louis H. Hitzrot, resident physician, for exhibition at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Medical Society. Charts, lettered by Mrs. Hitzrot, 
were displayed in a booth in the Scientific Exhibit 
from October 22 through October 25. They were 
awarded a certificate of Honorable Mention for their 
educational value. 

Of chief interest to the assembled doctors was the 
chart summarizing ten years of metabolism studies of 
boys in scholastic or deportment difficulties. Almost 
two thirds of the boys referred had evidence of 
sluggish thyroid gland or metabolism. Of these, 48 
per cent improved in symptoms, and 29 per cent 
raised their grades, when they took small doses of 
thyroid substance regularly. 

Other charts depicted the annual incidence of the 
various diseases and injuries for the twenty-year 
period, and Mercersburg’s health and athletic pro- 
gram, with injuries per year for each of five sports. 

A conclusion made evident on the charts was that 
illness and injury in an up-to-date school need not be 
a worrisome matter. The records indicate, further, 
that modern drugs plus close supervision of faculty 
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and coaches keep the serious illness and injury rate 
at a surprisingly low figure, barring epidemics. 
One of the nine charts is reproduced below: 

A 20-YEAR SURVEY, COMPRISING 8,000 
STUDENT-YEARS OF THE SELECTED PRODUCT OF 
JUNIOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

A. Findings, as expected, in general: 
1. Waves of respiratory illness resist control (vigorous health 
is no barrier). Other contagion can be checked promptly. 
2. Fatigue a factor in viral attack rate. 
3. Value of a stiff daily program of work and play. 
4. Influence of weather. 
5. Ample annual weight-gain is 75%. 
6. From girls to sports, a pro-tem sublimation. 
B. Revelations, over the years: 
1. The mental stability, under stress, of 90% of adolescent 
boys. 
a. Mental breakdown (psychosis) totaled 4. 
b. Flagrant psychoneurosis averaged 2 yearly. 
c. Minor neurotic behavior adjusted on campus. 
2. The physical recuperative capacities of youth. 
3. The low incidence of serious illness, for instance, 
a. Average infirmary stay (all illnesses) 3 plus days. 
b. One proved active tuberculosis. 
c. Three lobar pneumonia. 
d. Two rheumatic fever. 
e. One death (suicide, 1937) 
4. Withdrawals for sickness 2 plus yearly. 
5. The schoolboy’s ability to adjust to loss of sleep. 
6. The low incidence of sinus infection among the swimmers. 


CONFERENCES 

A unique conference on student government was 
held Saturday and Sunday, October 6 and 7, at 
Mercersburg Academy by student delegations and 
faculty representatives from nine secondary schools. 

Acting as hosts for the unusual conference, the 
Mercersburg Academy Student Governing Council 
welcomed twenty-five delegates who discussed the 
problem of making student governments more effective 
in their relations with administration, faculty, and 
student body. 

Institutions participating were Blair, Hill, Kiski- 
minetas, Lawrenceville, Massanutten, Mercersburg, 
Peddie, Perkiomen, and Shady Side. 

The idea of the conference originated with the 
Mercersburg council in the spring of 1956, when 
inquiries were sent to twelve schools in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. The conference 
resulted from the enthusiastic response of headmasters 
and student groups to the idea. 

Drawing from the experiences of the delegates, 
this conference arrived at developing better ways for 
school government organizations to develop “‘a compe- 
tence to see their duty and the conscience to do what 
is right.” 

Six of the representatives presented aspects of the 
main topic at an afternoon session on Saturday. The 
night session was an open forum in which all delegates 
participated. 


The fall meeting of the Association of Admissions 
Officers of Independent Schools was held at Mill- 
brook School, Millbrook, N. Y., on November 5. 
The association, comprised of schools which number 
no more than 250 boarding pupils, considered ways of 
reaching a possible standardization of testing and of 
admissions procedures. Special reference was made to 
the changes in the testing program of The Secondary 
Education Board and to the recently publicized 
Secondary School Admissions Tests which will be 
administered by the Educational Testing Service on 
February 9, 1957. 

After a broad discussion of the subject, Dr. Robert 
North, Assistant Director of the Educational Records 
Bureau, and William Doolittle, Headmaster of the 
Indian Mountain School, spoke to the group and 
offered helpful suggestions. 


The member schools of the association are: 
Avon Old Farms Avon, Conn. 
Berkshire School Sheffield, Mass. 
Blair Academy Blairstown, N. J. 
Brooks School N. Andover, Mass. 
Gunnery School Washington, Conn. 
Hackley School Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Horace Mann School New York City 
Millbrook School Millbrook, N. Y. 
Pomfret School Pomfret, Conn. 
Putney School Putney, Vt. 
Riverdale School Riverdale, N. Y. 
St. George’s School Newport, R. I. 

St. Paul’s School Garden City, N. Y. 
Salisbury School Salisbury, Conn. 
Stony Brook School Stony Brook, N. Y. 
Suffield Academy Suffield, Conn. 
Trinity-Pawling School Pawling, N. Y. 
South Kent School South Kent, Conn. 
Wilbraham Academy Wilbraham, Mass. 
Williston Academy Easthampton, Mass. 





Mount Hermon School played host to the annual 
conference of the New England Student Government 
Association on December 15-16. The conference was 
held at the Northfield Hotel, which is operated by the 
Northfield Schools. 

The program consisted of several general meetings 
and numerous discussion groups which considered a 
variety of problems related to student government in 
the different types of schools represented. The feature 
speaker at the opening meeting was Eugene S. Wilson, 
Director of Admissions at Amherst College. 

NESGA is a New England-wide association of 
student councils. Its members represent all types of 
schools — girls’ and boys’, boarding and day, public 
and independent. 





The Mid-Hudson Valley Independent School 
Association for principals and headmasters was born 
last summer, under the leadership of Dean Bartlett 
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E. S. Chappell of New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., when a group of school 
heads met at the academy. It was agreed that 
independent schools in the area might profit by dis- 
cussing common problems and by sharing information 
on beneficial practices. Each school in the group 
would serve as host, and the representatives would be 
guests at dinner. 

The first regular meeting was held on October 17 
at NYMA. Among the topics considered were: (1) 
What is our responsibility to the less qualified student? 
(2) How can we prepare for a better qualified teaching 
staff? (3) What good teacher recruitment sources are 
there? (4) What are the causes for teacher loss in 
independent schools? For the first year of MHVISA 
it was felt that broad general topics should be con- 
sidered before any one was singled out for study in 
depth. Attending the meeting was Dr. R. B. Von 
Guerard, New York University, who has been an 
active adviser in the formation of the association. 
He has recommended the publication of any significant 
study which the group makes. 

Anderson School, Staatsburg, N. Y., was the host 
school for the meeting of November 28. Lewis H. 
Gage, Headmaster, acted as chairman, and the dis- 
cussion on guidance was led by the school’s founder, 
Dr. V. V. Anderson, who stressed the importance of 
encouraging the student to make the right choices. 
Guidance should be on a daily basis, related to the 
growth of the pupil in medical, social, psychiatric, 
psychological, and educational evaluation of his own 
personality. 

Each school is being encouraged to offer members 
of its staff as speakers or source persons at some of the 
regular faculty meetings of the member schools. The 
meeting of February 6, 1957, was scheduled for Lady- 
cliffe College, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

As this issue of THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN went to press, the membership in the 
association was as follows: 

Anderson School, Ladycliffe College, Mount St. 
Mary’s Academy, Mohonk School, New York Military 
Academy, Nyack Junior School, Oakwood School, 
Peekskill Military Academy, St. Peter’s School, and 
Storm King School. Other schools in the area have 
expressed an interest and may be able to join at a 
future date. 





Immediate solutions for the growing educational 
crisis in America were demanded by keynote speakers 
in day-long conferences held by New Jersey area 
Baptist leaders at The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J., on November 17. 

In the keynote address, Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, 
Executive Director of the Danforth Corporation, 


asserted that historically Baptists have been “dis- 
trustful” of education and that it is more than time 
that they heed the Christian demand of showing a 
concern for others by generating “a larger enthusiasm 
for education.” He added that “there’s a place for 
evangelism, but not in the classroom.” 

In the morning session, Dr. Merle M. Odgers, 
President of Bucknell University, warned that colleges 
must immediately plan to handle the huge “tidal 
wave” of applications expected by 1970, when enroll- 
ment is expected to be double the present total, 
without lowering academic standards. He asserted 
that it is the duty of secondary schools to develop 
interest in the ministry among prospective students 
before they graduate. 

Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Peddie Headmaster, told 
conferees that every church should make certain its 
teen-agers have a solid background intellectually as 
well as morally for college years, as it has always been 
the role of the church to “impart to youths the con- 
fidence that makes it possible for them to persevere.” 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


An ice skating rink, provided in part through 
public subscription and in part through a gift from 
the Cranbrook Foundation, will be opened about 
Christmas time at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. The rink has an artificial ice maker, but 
no covering. 

The Plymouth Motor Division of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration has donated to Cranbrook School a plastic 
engine for use in the school’s automotive laboratories. 
The engine, which operates by means of an electric 
motor, is valued at $30,000 and is one of two in 
existence. 

Another innovation is the new indoor archery range 
for use during the winter. 





Cranwell Preparatory School at Lenox, Mass., 
announces that a new resident dormitory has just 
been built and equipped to house fifty boys. It is 
fully occupied and the accommodations are comfort- 
able and efficient. 

Four acres of ground are being prepared for new 
athletic fields, which will include a soccer field, base- 
ball diamond, track, and other facilities. 





The new athletic building of Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, Mass., is nearing completion and will be 
formally dedicated during the Winter Carnival week- 
end, February 8-10. 





A second gymnasium, which will triple the indoor 
facilities of The Fieldston School in the Riverdale 
section of New York City and provide greater flex- 
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ibility in academic scheduling for the more than 600 
boys and girls who attend it, was formally opened on 
October 25. Mark McCloskey, Chairman of the New 
York State Youth Commission, and James Felt, 
Chairman of the New York City Planning Com- 
mission, were the principal speakers at the dedication 
ceremonies. They were introduced by Mrs. Roy R. 
Neuberger, Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, which 
include the Fieldston School and Fieldston Lower 
School in Riverdale and the Midtown School, 33 
Central Park West. Other speakers included George 
Shettle, President of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, a Fieldston alumnus and parent of a 
student; Luther H. Tate, Principal; Alice Kinzler, 
President of the Student Council; and Mrs. Victoria 
Wagner, Director of the schools. 

A modern brick structure, 80’ x 100’, the new 
gym was designed by two alumni, Julian and Richard 
Roth of the firm of Emery Roth and Sons. It is 
ideally planned to serve the needs of both boys and 
girls. Since space for the structure was literally dug 
out of a rocky hillside, the result is a windowless gym 
in which players do not have to worry about light 
shining into their eyes. The playing floor, of Appala- 
chian rock maple, contains a standard-size basketball 
court, divided into three cross-courts for practice. 
Locker and shower areas have ceilings of soundproof 
aluminum. 

The addition of a second gym will further imple- 
ment the school’s policy of extending athletic oppor- 
tunity to all students. In addition to developing 
outstanding varsity teams which, like last year’s 
football team, have often been MAAPS champions, 
the physical education department has tried to inte- 
grate every boy and girl into its sports program. The 
additional space afforded by the new gym will provide 
far more opportunity for informal games, practice 
and athletic periods. 

Since the school was first built in 1928, the need 
has been felt for a second gym to solve the problem of 
scheduling classes so as to carry out its coeducational 
program. In recent years it has sometimes been 
necessary to form classes of all boys or all girls. The 
use of the new gym for informal athletic periods during 
the day will also provide greater freedom in planning 
a variety of activities. 





The second astronomical observatory in New York 
City —the only other is Columbia University’s — 
was opened for use in December, 1956, at the 
Fieldston School. 

This observatory and its 8’’ Newtonian-type tele- 
scope are both the work of an amateur astronomer, 
Eugene Kada, whose profession of precision instru- 


ment maker equips him ideally for his hobby of 
constructing telescopes. For eight years he has been 
special consultant on mirror grinding and polishing 
for the Hayden Planetarium’s course in telescope 
making. 

In 1950 Mr. Kada, a member of the Ethical 
Culture Society, gave his 8” telescope to the Fieldston 
School. He has spent all his spare time for the past 
three years in planning and building an observatory 
in which to mount the seven-foot, 200-pound instru- 
ment. 

The Kada Observatory is a hexagonal structure 
thirteen feet high to the top of its revolving dome, 
which is so exactly fitted that it requires only a 4- 
horse power motor to operate it. 

Twelve feet in diameter, it is built on a frame of 
34”’ plywood ribs attached to a ring base made of 
2” x 6” pieces of wood bolted together. These were 
used because they do not warp as boards do. For the 
roof Johns Mansville’s Transite, which is thermally 
inactive, was used. Asphalt tile laid over masonite 
makes a durable, easily cleaned floor. 

The flat roof of the Fieldston School’s auditorium 
building makes an ideal site for the Kada Observatory 
since it is the highest geographical point in any New 
York borough. Its location on a hill free from the 
obstruction of high buildings and the glare of city 
lights, which handicap astronomers in Manhattan, 
and the relatively clear atmosphere, are additional 
advantages. 

Fieldston students are now utilizing their observ- 
atory through a course presented under the auspices 
of the Fieldston School Arts Center by Henry M. 
Neely of the Hayden Planetarium, editor of The Sky 
Reporter and author of many books on astronomy. 
This course is open to the public. Next year the 
school hopes to make astronomy a regular part of its 
science course. 





To assist students of French and Spanish at the 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., an audio 
language laboratory has just been completed in the 
main schoolhouse. There are four soundproofed re- 
cording and listening booths in which the boys record 
selected passages on tapes. Special tapes, prepared 
by language instructors, are also available as guides. 
In addition, a three-speed phonograph, with ear- 
phones, is used with special language records which 
are coordinated with the text books. A unique 
correction system permits each student to have 
printed sheets of his recorded passages marked by 
his instructors to show where he has erred orally. 





Work is going forward in several ways toward the 
erection of a new two million dollar plant for the 
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Kinkaid School, Houston, Tex. Clearing of land 
for buildings and playing fields at the school’s wooded 
forty-acre site in Southwest Houston is complete. 
Final bids for the new facilities have been received. 
The fund-raising campaign, temporarily interrupted 
last summer when a different building site chosen 
earlier had to be abandoned, is again in progress. 
The school expects to begin its fifty-first year next 
fall in its new quarters. 





During recent months many changes have been 
made in the buildings of Oakwood School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., a Quaker co-educational boarding 
school for about 200 pupils of grades nine through 
twelve. The greatest change is the completion of 
the new girls’ dormitory, which was dedicated on 
October 27 as Craig Hall, in honor of Ruth E. Craig, 
retiring Assistant Principal. Many alterations and 
improvements have been made in the Administration 
Building, the principal’s home, and Craig Cottage, 
which has been changed from a small dormitory into a 
faculty house. 


The girls’ dormitory, doubled in size by the 
completion of the north half, now houses eighty girls 
and has four single teachers’ rooms with adjoining 
baths. Built of cement blocks with a brick exterior, 
it is fireproof except for the fire-resistant shingles on 
the roof and the ceiling joists, which are covered with 
steel lath and plaster. The concrete blocks are painted 
for the interior of rooms and halls, and the floors are 
concrete reinforced with steel. 


The raised fireplace of the attractive girls’ dormi- 
tory lounge, facing the Hudson River Valley, was 
also dedicated on October 27, as part of the cele- 
bration of Parents and Alumni Day, to Sidney Mills, 
of the Class of 1937. 


Boys have been moved into ten rooms of the 
Administration Building, which has housed girls since 
1920. Some of the former dormitory facilities of the 
building have been altered to provide two faculty 
apartments, two guest rooms, the Building Fund 
Office, a reading training room, and a costume storage 
room. On the second floor three bedrooms have 
become two classrooms. Two other classrooms have 
been combined to make a large study hall, and the 
former study hall is now used for assemblies and for 
the regular semi-weekly Quaker Meeting for Worship. 

Painting and papering have been carried on 
extensively in the home of the new principal, Charles 
W. Hutton, formerly of Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and in Craig Cottage, now occupied by 
Sam Legg, new assistant principal, formerly of 
Baltimore, Md., Friends School, and his family. 


Henry W. Schereschewsky, Comptroller of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., recently released the 
financial report for the academy, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. During the year the academy 
received gifts and bequests totaling $1,466,000. 
Significant among the additions to endowment were 
the bequest of the late Secretary of War and of State, 
Henry L. Stimson ’83, a gift of the Charles Hayden 
Foundation for the Teachers’ Pension Fund, and a 
scholarship fund from a trust established under the 
will of Mrs. G. Louise Robinson de Dombrowski. 

Of the gifts for current operating expenses the 
largest was the combined Alumni and Parents’ Fund 
gift of $190,000. 

Expenses for the year showed a total of $2,097,000 
—the first time in the history of Andover that the 
expenses have exceeded $2,000,000. Both income 
and expenses have doubled in the twenty-one years 
since 1935, when they first exceeded $1,000,000. 
Income from general investments was at the rate of 
5.985% as compared with a rate of 5.70% for the 
preceding year. 





For the fiscal year ending August, 1956, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., announced 
gifts and bequests totaling $506,500. With the 
exception of the previous year, when the total was 
$777,000, this is the highest amount the academy 
has received since 1950-51. Gifts for endowment 
were $318,000; gifts for current use totaled $187,500. 
The increase in giving was partially stimulated by the 
initial response to The Anniversary Teaching Fund, 
Exeter’s current campaign to raise additional capital 
resources for significant increases in teachers’ salaries. 
In mid-November, gifts and pledges to the Anni- 
versary Teaching Fund totaled $908,000, not quite 
half of the $2 million goal. 

During the fiscal year ending August, 1956, 
salaries for fulltime, classroom teachers totaled 
$497,000, or approximately 22 per cent of the $2.5 
million expense for the year. 





Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., has begun a 
campaign to raise $150,000 for an addition to its 
main classroom and administration building, Head- 
master Lyle H. Farrell has announced. The addition 
will provide four extra classrooms, a biology labora- 
tory, and an auditorium. It will be added to the rear 
of the present Maxwell Savage Hall. 

The first general mailing was sent to approximately 
4,000 alumni, former parents, and friends of Proctor 
on November 8. 

The addition will supplement the classroom facili- 
ties of the current Maxwell Savage Hall, which was 
built in 1932. Since that time more courses and 
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classes have been added to the curriculum, making 
the addition necessary. 

A major feature of the addition will be an audi- 
torium with fixed seats capable of seating 224 people. 
It will have a stage adequate for the presentation 
of dramatics and visiting lecturers. It will have 
also a projection booth for moving pictures. At the 
present time the school has used the church for many 
functions of this nature. 

Three classrooms, measuring 22’ x 24’ each, a 
biology laboratory of the same dimensions, and a 
fourth classroom measuring 16’ x 16’ will be the other 
main features of the addition. Two of the larger 
classrooms will be divided by a folding partition so 
that when opened there will be a room 44’ x 24’ which 
could be used for small dances. 

The addition of a biology classroom would permit 
addition of that course to the school’s curriculum. 
At the present time general science, chemistry, and 
physics are offered for science requirements. 

The smaller classroom, measuring 16’ x 16’, would 
be used primarily for language courses, and could be 
used also as a dressing room for dramatics. 

A lobby for the auditorium and two additional 
washrooms complete the facilities which will be pro- 
vided by the addition. 

Plans are being made to begin construction in the 
spring. Lyford and Magenau, of Concord, N. H., are 
the architects. 





On August 31, 1953 Hurricane Carol blew down 
the cow-barn at Rocky Hill Country Day School, 
East Greenwich, R. I., which had been used for an 
indoor play area. The insurance company kindly 
considered the building a total loss and sent a check 
for $5,000. 

The board of trustees met to discuss what could 
be built for $5,000. Answer: an excellent two-door 
garage completely equipped. But the school didn’t 
want a garage. It wanted bigger and better class- 
rooms. After a successful but time-and-energy-con- 
suming drive, Rocky Hill raised $75,000 for a modern 
six-room building to be used for the upper grades. 

The new building, known as Perkins Hall, was 
dedicated November 18, 1956. It rained, and 250 
persons were squeezed into the assembly hall. Frances 
Perkins, former Secretary of Labor under President 
Roosevelt, gave an excellent talk on the human side of 
educating boys and girls. ‘“‘We should make sure that 
the mechanical, artistic, athletic, business, and 
scholarly types of students be well trained not only 
in their special abilities, but also as members of our 
political society. We should educate with the fact 
in mind that as future citizens some would hold 
office, all would vote, and all would help the programs 


of city, state, country, and the U. N. to work success- 
fully for all.” 

Rocky Hill is now enjoying its six new modern 
classrooms and wonders how it ever got along without 
them. 





The fall term, commencing in September 1956, 
found the Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, 
Mass., enriched by the addition of a new gymnasium 
and shop. The Albert Gordon Field House, designed 
by architect Hugh Stubbins, now presents the oppor- 
tunity for students to enjoy a fuller athletic program 
during the entire school year. This $250,000 building 
contains a large basketball court and track on the 
upper floor; on the lower are found wrestling and 
exercise rooms, a squash court, new lockers and 
showers. 

The shop, under the supervision of Robert Jorgen- 
son, has been hailed with enthusiasm by the students. 
Projects, already completed, reflect the interest in this 
new endeavor, which represents further efforts by the 
Roxbury Latin School to present a well-rounded 
curriculum to its boys. 

Faculty, trustees, alumni, and friends convened on 
Sunday, October 28, 1956, for the official presentation 
of a newly-donated portrait of Roger Ernst. The 
portrait was painted by William James from a photo- 
graph and was presented to the school by Dr. James 
B. Ayer, ’99. It will hang permanently in the school 
reception room. 

Mr. Ernst was a graduate of the Roxbury Latin 
School, class of 1898, and had served as a trustee, 
1919-1935, after which he became President of the 
Board until his death in 1955. His contributions to 
the school during this time were generous, and the 
construction of the new field house mentioned above 
was, in great part, the result of his efforts. 





The continuing program of improving the plant 
and grounds of St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J., has resulted in several recent developments. 
The principal roads passing through the main part of 
the campus have been hard-surfaced, as have numer- 
ous paths, the latter project having been sponsored by 
the Fathers’ Association. 

As a part of the long range conversion program 
three buildings, the Chapel and two staff residences, 
have been furnished with oil-fired furnaces. To date 
six buildings have been so converted under this 
program. 

The chemistry laboratory was completely reno- 
vated this past summer. Floors, work benches, and 
desks have been refinished. One of three large glass- 
paneled stock cabinets to be built by the maintenance 
department has been completed. Within a few weeks 
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the remaining two and a wall-length blackboard will 
be installed. 

The athletic department is going to have its 
facilities improved as a result of the trustees’ author- 
izing the construction of a building 20 feet by 20 feet 
adjacent to Nicholls Field. The building will be 
convenient for storing athletic and field maintenance 
equipment. Construction is to begin shortly. 

Recent additions of equipment to St. Bernard’s 
School include new desks for the study hall and the 
presentation by the Fathers’ Association of a movie 
projector. Both the Fathers’ and Alumni Associations 
jointly gave the school a motion picture camera. A 
new and much-needed forty-passenger bus has been 
acquired to meet the demands of the increased school 
population and the ranging athletic teams. 





The new science building at Solebury School, 
New Hope, Pa., is fast nearing completion and has 
been in use since the beginning of the fall term. 

Starting from a discussion on Parents’ Day last 
spring a group of Solebury fathers agreed that this 
much-needed improvement should become a reality. 
By commencement day enough funds had been 
pledged to make it possible to go ahead with plans, 
and additional donations of materials and labor helped 
hold down costs. 

The $19,000 building was designed by William 
Hunt of Lambertville, a Solebury alumnus. It is 
built of cinder block with asphalt tile floors and 
acoustical ceilings throughout. There are two class- 
rooms, a laboratory, and a combination classroom and 
tiered lecture room with provisions for audio-visual 
aids. Twelve sky domes and one entire side of the 
building glassed in provide as much natural light as 
possible. 





Construction of a roof for the artificial ice hockey 
rink at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., is 
scheduled for completion during the Christmas 
holidays. The 110 by 208 foot structure is made of 
laminated wood arches with wood plank sheathing 
to within seven feet of the ground on the ends and 
sides and will enclose both the rink and the spectators’ 
stands. It is expected that the roof will allow excellent 
ice conditions to be maintained from Thanksgiving 
until the spring vacation. 





Trinity School, New York City, has embarked on 
a building program and will definitely proceed with the 
following plans as soon as the contractor can begin the 
work. 
1. A new gymnasium with a basketball floor meas- 
uring 90 feet by 50 feet. 


2. The conversion of the basement of the annex 
building to a modern locker and shower area. 
3. The conversion of the first floor of the annex to 
a completely new kitchen and dining room. 
4. Creation of classrooms in the old gymnasium. 
These new facilities will permit Trinity to grow to 
a maximum of 425 boys. It now has 325. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
dedicated a $400,000 riding hall at ceremonies on 
November 25. 

The event marked the completion of a two-year 
$1,000,000 improvement program, which has included 
the construction of a ten-classroom addition to an 
academic building; modernization of Washington Hall, 
a barracks building; enlargement of the school gym- 
nasium, and construction of four additional homes 
for faculty members. 

The riding hall, which contains a regulation indoor 
polo field, was named in honor of Isaac H. Clothier, 
Jr., Philadelphia department store executive, for his 
contributions to local horsemanship programs. More 
than 200 guests attended the dedication ceremony. 
Lt. General Milton G. Baker, academy superintendent, 
was the principal speaker. Mr. Clothier unveiled the 
dedication plaque, which bears the Clothier family 
crest. The 800-member corps of cadets staged a 
regimental review for the more than 1,000 persons 
witnessing the event. 

“Clothier Hall,” a dome-type structure, is adjacent 
to the academy’s stables and out-door riding area. 
The brick building, which is 125 feet wide and 300 
feet long, was designed by Harold Wilson, Ardmore, 
Pa., architect and a school alumnus. The hall will be 
used exclusively for the academy’s equitation program. 
The school has a 100-cadet cavalry, one of the few such 
units in the country today. There are approximately 
50 horses and 12 polo ponies. Additional horses are 
owned by individual cadets. Col. Eugene A. Fischer, 
equitation director, and a former cavalry officer, has 
scheduled winter polo matches for the new hall. 
Teams will be brought in from schools and colleges 
throughout the East. 





Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn., has an- 
nounced the receipt of a gift of $15,000 from the 
Hartford Foundation for Public Giving. This gift 
has been used toward the purchase of a headmaster’s 
house adjacent to the school campus. 

The addition of this house to the school plant 
has made it possible to remodel the former head- 
master’s quarters and offices for a faculty apartment, 
new office space, a faculty lounge, and a student re- 
creation room. 
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A cabin of modernistic functional design is being 
built this year in the southeast corner of the Arbo- 
retum on the campus of the Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa. This cabin is to be used by the 
students, faculty, and alumni for meetings, confer- 
ences, discussion groups, seminars, parties, etc. A 
unique feature of the cabin is the V-shaped design, 
with each wing creating an angle of thirty degrees. 
Together these wings can be used as a common 
auditorium facing a stage at the point of the angle 
and accommodating about 200 people. The two 
wings can also be closed off and used as separate 
rooms, the cabin under this arrangement being able to 
take care of about 125 people. Other features of the 
cabin are the slant roof, perimeter heating with hot 
air, separate wash rooms, a kitchen serving area, and 
facilities for sleeping a few people. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

A record gathering of alumni and faculty met at 
the Harvard Club in New York on December 14 to 
inaugurate the 50th Anniversary celebration of Berk- 
shire School, Sheffield, Mass. Special alumni and 
faculty speakers paid tribute to the late Seaver B. 
Buck, the school’s founder, while reviewing the history 
of the school’s first half century. 

A glimpse of the plans for the future was revealed 
by Headmaster John F. Godman, who is observing his 
sixth year as Berkshire’s headmaster. Under Mr. 
Godman the school’s enrollment has almost doubled, 
and more than one-half million dollars has been 
devoted to enlarging and modernizing the school 
buildings and grounds. 

Other highlights of the anniversary year will be 
similar special gatherings in Boston, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 

In addition, all student publications will issue 
50th Anniversary editions and a special brochure 
commemorating the anniversary will be published in 
the spring for mailing to all alumni and friends, as 
well as to other schools and colleges. 

The celebration will reach its climax May 11, 
1957, on the occasion of the annual Alumni Home- 
coming Day, with Mrs. Seaver B. Buck the guest of 
honor at the 50th Anniversary Banquet. 





Twenty masters at Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., have organized an investment club 
to educate members in the fundamentals of business 
investment and to supplement regular income. All 
members have taken an active part in preparing 
extensive reports on single stocks for presentation at 
monthly meetings, which are partially social in aspect. 


For the second successive year St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., will sponsor the Seminar of 
International Understanding. Delegates will convene 
on April 10-11. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., takes pleasure in announcing its Sixth Annual 
Invitational Debate Tournament sponsored by the 
Patrick Henry Forensic Society. This tournament 
will be held on the campus of the academy on Satur- 
day, April 27, 1957. The proposed subject of debate 
is Resolved: “That Agricultural Price Supports 
Should Be Abolished.” 

The purpose of this tournament is to provide an 
opportunity for preparatory schools to engage in 
inter-scholastic debate. Teams of two principals 
accompanied by a coach will be guests of the Valley 
Forge Military Academy. 

Schools interested in this tournament should get 
in touch with Colonel Andrew F. Weidener, Valley 
Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Penna., for appli- 
cation blanks and complete details. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


C. Burgess Ayres, member of the history department and 
head of lower forms of The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., 
is now a C.E.B. reader in history. 

John Lincoln has been appointed head of the English 
department to succeed Charles M. Rice, director of admission 
and former head of the English department. Mr. Lincoln 
graduated from Deerfield Academy in 1943 and was then chosen 
for the Reserve Educational Program in the U. S. Army and 
was in the armed forces for three years. In 1946, he was a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellow at Princeton, Phi Beta Kappa and 
Magna Cum Laude. He earned his Master’s Degree at Columbia. 
Mr. Lincoln is a College Board reader in English. 

William Sweeney, of the science department, has been 
appointed head of the biology department, third form advisor, 
and faculty recorder. Mr. Sweeney is a graduate of American 
International College in 1944 and Harvard Graduate School, 
1944. 

Donald Walsh has resumed his position as director of sixth 
form studies and head of the Spanish department. 

George Porter is director of fifth form studies. 





Edwin L. Ellis, director of physical education at Chadwick 
School, Rolling Hills, Calif., is the new president of the ten- 
school Southern California Preparatory School League. 

He succeeds Pat Dowd, physical education director at 
Black-Foxe Military Academy for the last five years, who has 
moved to the Burbank school system. Mr. Ellis had been 
secretary of the league for the last six years. 

Mr. Dowd was presented with an engraved wrist watch and 
matching cuff links at a testimonial dinner at Chadwick attended 
by the coaching staffs of the league. 





Carl G. Wonnberger of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., whose article “They All Can Learn to Write” 
appeared in the November issue of the English Fournal, has been 
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elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Michigan Council of Teachers 
of English, an organization which includes about 500 schools and 
colleges of Michigan. 

Howard Wert and Jules Corrubia of Cranbrook have been 
appointed to a state committee in Michigan for the articulation 
of foreign language study in secondary schools and colleges. 

Bruce Coulter of Cranbrook’s English department is the 
author of a young people’s adventure book, Wagons Across the 
Mountain, to be published soon by Dodd Mead and Company. 





The formal induction of Ralph O. West as headmaster of 
Cushing Academy at Ashburnham, Mass., took place in 
Cowell Hall on Homecoming Day, October 27. 

Guest speakers for the occasion were Dr. Frank Boyden, 
headmaster of Deerfield Academy and a Cushing trustee; Vincent 
Booth of Wellesley, Mass., the president of Cushing’s board of 
trustees; and Hobart Marble of Worcester, Mass., the president 
of the alumni association. 

Also extending greetings to the new headmaster were Henry 
Hunt, president of the Cushing chapter of Cum Laude, who spoke 
for the faculty, and Marvin Makinen, president of the senior 
class, who spoke for the student body. The Rev. Joseph Newton, 
the academy chaplain, gave the invocation. 

In officially accepting the headmastership, Mr. West stated 
clearly his aims for Cushing Academy’s future as an independent 
school. 





Ford M. Martin of Rockport, Mass., has recently been 
appointed to the position of superintendent of buildings and 
grounds and associate treasurer of Cushing Academy, Mr. 
Martin is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Wharton School of Business Administration. 





Headmaster Andrews D. Black of The Denver Country 
Day School, Englewood, Colo., announced November 5 the 
resignation for reasons of ill health of Thomas L. Chaffee, 
Assistant Headmaster and director of studies of the school. 

Co-founder of the school with Mr. Black in 1953, Mr. 
Chaffee had also served as head of the English department. 





William H. Armstrong of the Kent School in Connecticut 
is the author of a how-to-study text Study is Hard Work. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers late the past summer, the book is 
now in its second printing and is in use in more than 200 schools 
and colleges. 

As the title suggests, the book does not attempt to gloss 
over the fact that study is hard work. However, it does contain 
helpful hints about how to develop good study habits, how to 
organize, how to listen, how to read, how to write, and how to 
prepare for tests. 

The text was developed out of a course Mr. Armstrong has 
been teaching at Kent for the past five years. 





Dr. Thomas H. Johnson, Chairman of the English depart- 
ment of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., was 
recently awarded the degree of Doctor of Letters by Rutgers 
University. 





John Milton Drumm, treasurer of The Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., for forty-one years, died at his 
home in Mercersburg on October 31, 1956, of a sudden heart 
failure. Mr. Drumm came to Mercersburg in 1900 as secretary 
to the late William Mann Irvine, headmaster and founder of the 
school. In 1905 he was made treasurer and secretary to the 
Board of Regents of the academy, and served in that capacity 
until his retirement in 1946. In 1941 he became a member of the 
Board and served there until his death. 


Margaret Fulton Coe, head of the Lower School, The Park 
School of Baltimore, died at the George Washington University 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, November 20, at the 
age of 63. 

Miss Coe’s record of service to The Park School covered 
almost forty years. In 1917, when she started her career as a 
teacher in the Lower School, The Park School had been in 
existence only five years. As teacher and then as head of the 
Lower School she has been known and loved by three generations 
of parents and children. 

Born in Stewartstown, Pa., Miss Coe graduated from the 
Maryland State Normal School in 1912 (now State Teachers 
College at Towson) and took her B. S. degree from the Johns 
Hopkins University. Over the years she studied further at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the Institute of 
Euthenics, Vassar College. She was an instructor in Childhood 
Education at McCoy College, Johns Hopkins University in 
1949-50. Miss Coe was also one-time President of the Alumni 
Association, State Teachers College, Towson; one-time President 
of the Baltimore Association of Childhood Education, and a 
member of the National Committee on Equipment, Association 
of Childhood Education. Miss Coe was editor of “The Curri- 
culum of the Lower School,” which was published in 1935 as the 
first of the Park School Studies. 

In the year 1935-6 Miss Coe was granted a year’s leave of 
absence to enable her to serve as Acting Head of the Gordon School 
in Providence, R. I. Each year Miss Coe received invitations to 
serve elsewhere. Each time it was her decision to stay in Balti- 
more at The Park School. She was called upon to talk to parent 
groups and to educational associations many times each year. 
Her influence was broad. 

Miss Coe’s place in the Park School was unique. She was 
deeply interested in the school, and the type of education for 
which it stood. She had a deep and realistic understanding and 
sympathy for each child who passed through her department. 
When the headmaster, Emmit M. Sipple, died suddenly in 1932, 
she took over the running of the school as acting principal until 
Hans Froelicher, Jr. was installed half a year later. Parents, 
children, and faculty were devoted to her, and on her 30th 
anniversary at the school surprised her with the gift of a new 
car. On the 40th anniversary of the school a portrait of Miss 
Coe, by Leonard Bahr, was presented to the school by the parent 
group, alumni, and friends. 





In October trustees, faculty, and staff of Peekskill Military 
Academy, Peekskill, N. Y., assembled at a dinner held by the 
board of trustees to honor Howard K. Moore on his tenth 
anniversary as headmaster. The trustees presented him with a 
desk and a chair, and the faculty and staff gave him desk ac- 
cessories. 





Donald R. Williams, Headmaster of St. Bernard’s School, 
Gladstone, N. J., announced the appointment of John M. Dur- 
ward to the recently created post of Assistant Headmaster. A 
graduate of Wesleyan with an M.A. from New York University, 
he has been associated with the school six years as an English 
instructor. For the past four years he has served in the capacity 
of assistant to the headmaster. He will continue as director of 
admissions, a position he has held for three years. 

Announcement this fall has been made also of the appoint- 
ment of Francois D. Vaillant to the new position of Work Pro- 
gram Director, which includes the administration of the program 
for cleaning buildings and grounds and the supervision of dining 
hall operations. Mr. Vaillant, holding a B.A. and M.A, from 
Columbia University, has been associated with the school for 


two years as an instructor of geography, American history, and 
shop. 
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The Rev. William A. Buell, headmaster of St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., has announced the appointments of 
George W. Wheeler as assistant headmaster, James G. Vermillion 
as director of studies, and Philip Cutler as administrative 
assistant to the headmaster. 

Captain Rufus King, USN(Ret.), has become a member of 
the faculty. He will have classes in French and Spanish. During 
the 1955-56 academic year, Captain King served as head of the 
French department at Pomfret School while the chairman was on 
sabbatical. 





The Rev. E. O. Rossmaessler, Headmaster of San Miguel 
School, National City, Calif., has appointed C. Colton Daugh- 
aday, Jr., Harvard ’38, to the post of Dean of the Faculty. 








Major Jack W. Fisher, executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Valley Forge Military Academy Alumni Association, Wayne, 


Pa., for the past two years, has been named to the Academy’s 
Registrar Staff. Major Fisher, a graduate of Valley Forge in 
1935, will serve the school in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
upper New York State. 

Captain James Eagan, Class of 1951, has been named to the 
alumni post. He served as regimental commander of the corps 
of cadets in his final year at Valley Forge. He graduated from 
Franklin and Marshall College in 1956. 





Lawrence J. Newhall was installed as headmaster of 
Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn., September 30, 1956, at 
a ceremony in the school gym. The principal speaker was Dr. 
Albert C. Jacobs, President of Trinity College. 

Mr. Newhall was formerly on the faculty of Westtown 
School, Westtown, Pa. He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
BA., 1939, and the University of Penn. M.Sc.Ed., 1949. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ottve Day Bramua_t, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Personalized booklists at the Albany Academy 
for Girls, Albany, N. Y., meet with a most enthusi- 
astic response. With Christmas buying in mind, the 
school has just issued the latest of these booklists. 

For the Kindergarten, the suggestions are entitled 
Gifts for a Child to Grow On. Picture Storybooks is 
made up for the first grade child. This list is divided 
into three parts: Books and Picture Books to be Read 
to the Child, Picture Books with Very Little Text and 
a Simple Vocabulary, which the child may read to 
herself, and Anthologies of Stories and Verse for a 
Parent’s Shelf. The third list has been compiled for 
Family Read Aloud Fun: A Chapter at Night for 
early bedtime, Tall Tales, Myths and Legends, Songs 
and Poetry, Bible Stories, and Christmas Reading for 
the Family are the groupings in this list. 

Other recently issued booklists at the Albany 
Academy for Girls are: What Shall I Read?, which is a 
listing of some important books for those planning to 
go to college and We Recommend .. . Books for 
Students to Read Before Entering High School. The 
latter is a particularly interesting list, for it has been 
compiled by the students in grades five through ten 
and edited by the teacher and librarian. The students, 
too, have written the annotations for this list. For 
example, concerning ‘““What Katy Did,” by Coolidge, 
they write; “It seems so real,” “‘A beautiful story. 
Katy reminded me of myself.” About Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales: ‘““The best fairy stories in the world”; 
“Some of the stories had such sad endings.” 

In speaking of the success of this reading program 
at the Academy, Marjorie Potter, Librarian, says: 
“Our are not ivory tower lists, but rather the result 
of the teacher and librarian studying the current 


needs and abilities and interests of a class and com- 
piling the lists accordingly.” 

Anyone desiring a copy of these personalized 
booklists may write to Marjorie Potter at the Albany 
Academy for Girls. The lists are available in a limited 
quantity. 





Using student committees to instill a sense of 
responsibility in the girls and facilitate the functioning 
of extra-curricular activity is not a new idea at 
Barnard School For Girls, New York City. The 
plan was first introduced in the elementary school in 
the 1920’s by the present Headmistress. These com- 
mittees still operate in the lower school and have been 
adopted by the high school, where their scope has 
broadened considerably. 

In the elementary school, the student government 
committee, with the aim of making the school a happy, 
comfortable place in which to work and play, has 
representatives from grade four through grade eight. 
These girls are distinguished by arm-bands and should 
represent authority, as well as exemplary behavior, to 
their classmates. There is also a library committee 
raising money for new books, performing various 
routine duties to aid the librarian, and learning proper 
library usage at the same time. The publications 
committee brings out a school newspaper each se- 
mester and a literary magazine once a year. The 
activities committee takes care of the bulletin boards 
and keeps everyone informed on the many events of 
school life. Of course, each of these committees has 
at least one faculty adviser, but the bulk of work and 
responsibility rests on the students. Meetings are 
held once a month, and strict parliamentary procedure 
is followed. The career girls and clubwomen of to- 
morrow are learning today! 
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In the high school, there are more committees, and 
added responsibilities. Once again, student govern- 
ment is the concentric force which impels the com- 
mittee work. Its aim is to maintain harmony and 
unity within the student body and to uphold the 
traditions of the school. It supervises everything 
from the use of nailpolish to the raising of money for 
worthy charities outside the school. 

The program, music, and religious committees 
work together to provide a many-faceted assembly 
schedule. While the athletic committee sees that the 
girls stay physically fit and sports-minded, the social 
group plans the school parties and dances. 

The library committee raises money for new books, 
and the publications board produces the Yearbook. 
The dramatic workshop has charge of a Christmas 
pageant embracing the entire student body, and a long 
play in the spring. 

The personality and school service committees 
are rather unique in their functions and aims. By 
the use of charts and contests, they encourage such 
qualities as good grooming, posture, and school spirit. 
They also supervise sending girls to the Yorkville 
Youth Centers to work with underprivileged children. 

Everything from keeping the school’s plants 
well-nurtured to sponsoring better manners and 
greater reading of the Bible is handled by the students. 
The faculty is always available for advice and guid- 
ance, but the girls take their jobs seriously, and the 
faculty encourages this attitude. The girls feel that 
they are playing an important role in helping to run 
their school, and they are! 





Faculty representatives from approximately fifty 
schools, colleges, and universities attended a seminar 
on the Far East at Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y., on the weekend of November 16-17. The 
initial speaker in the stimulating program was His 
Excellency Mohammed Ali, Pakistan Ambassador to 
the United States and former Prime Minister of that 
country, who addressed the group on Friday evening. 

Those who attended the seminar, most of whom 
were teachers of history, heard four other authorities 
on the Far East the following day. They were 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Raul T. Leuterio, Consul 
General for the Philippines; Col. Ben C. Limb, 
Ambassador to the United Nations from the Re- 
public of Korea; Vice Consul Isamu Masuda, Con- 
sulate General of Japan; and Mr. G. V. Shukla, press 
attaché of the information services of the government 
of India. The seminar was held under the auspices 
of Seminars for International Understanding, Inc., 
New York City. 

After each talk there was a discussion period with 
questions from the floor. Interesting and informative 


as the speeches were, it was perhaps in the discussion 
periods that some of the most pertinent material was 
revealed about the position of the Far East in relation 
to the present world picture. 

The schools and colleges that were represented at 
the seminar included many in the New England, New 
York, and Middle Atlantic areas. There were also 
representatives from one school in Minnesota, and 
one in Missouri. In order to house the guests at 
Emma Willard, the seniors were given a free and 
much appreciated weekend home. This allowed the 
guests to have the use of Sage Hall as a center for 
their meetings, for sleeping accommodations, and for 
meals — one of which, incidentally, was a luncheon 
at which an authentic Indian curry was served. 

A bibliography on the Far East was compiled by 
Current History and sent out by Emma Willard to each 
person who planned to attend the seminar. Special 
exhibits were also arranged at the school of handicrafts 
from Pakistan, the Philippines, Korea, Japan, and 
India. 





The Lincoln School of Providence, R. I., an- 
nounces that its new alumnae office is located in 
Dwight House, 271 Butler Avenue. Mrs. Constance 
Harvey Howard, Lincoln 1933, is the executive 
secretary. 

Lincoln’s senior class undertook something rather 
unusual this fall: it presented Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal in the costumes of the 1920's, with settings 
and dances appropriate to the period. 





A dog show sponsored by the freshman class but 
with girls from all grades — kindergarten through 
senior high — participating, is one way that Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., aids 
the Community Chest. 

Varied welfare projects are a regular feature at 
this college preparatory school, but none has greater 
appeal to the pupils than the dog show staged on the 
campus each fall. 

Money is raised through entry fees for the dogs, 
the sale of programs and program advertising, and 
from admissions and the sale of refreshments. This 
year net earnings were $779. 

American Kennel Club classifications are followed, 
and ribbon awards are presented to winners in the 
various divisions. Trophies go to the best dog and 
best puppy in the show chosen by judges. The 
judges are always men and women widely known in 
dog show circles. 

Because Milwaukee-Downer has both a boarding 
school and a day school, girls are not limited in their 
entries to their own dogs. They may borrow them 
to show. But in every case the girl shows her entry 
in the ring set up on the campus. 
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The students of the Riverdale Country School 
for Girls, New York City, are getting a great deal 
out of their courses this year, as they are supplement- 
ing knowledge gained from text books with practical 
knowledge gained from trips. 

In late October, the first form, accompanied by 
three seniors and their science teacher, went to the 
Botanical Gardens, to study the various flowers and 
plants. They felt the trip gave them a much better 
idea of what many unfamiliar flowers actually look 
like. Along the same line of study, two fifth formers 
and two seniors recently returned from a biology trip, 
which consisted of spending two days at the Con- 
necticut country home of their biology teacher. They 
said the trip gave them a chance to examine many 
plants not found in the vicinity of New York City. 

The numerous Spanish classes of the school took 
an afternoon off and went to the Fine Arts Theatre to 
see “Marcelino,” a Spanish movie. Their teacher felt 
that it would be good for the girls to hear Spanish 
spoken by natives as opposed to classroom Spanish. 
The girls reported that, while some parts of the film 
were too difficult to follow, as a whole it was an 
interesting and valuable experience. 





At Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., Edith 
Rusconi, chairman of the Spanish department, has 
instituted a language laboratory to assist students to 
improve pronunciation, speed of comprehension, and 
voice quality. With the assistance of a tape recorder, 
which has recently been added to the school’s audio- 
visual equipment, Miss Rusconi records Spanish prose 
new to the students. As they listen through ear- 
phones to the language spoken with the correct accent, 
the students repeat the individual sentences and thus 
can improve their own oral Spanish. While part of a 
class is using the earphones, Miss Rusconi is free to 
work with other girls in the class who need individual 
assistance. The recording apparatus also has been 
used to record the students’ voices as they read in 
class. While the tape recorder is played back, Miss 
Rusconi makes corrections in pronunciation so that 
the class as a whole may profit from individual errors. 





The Presidents Council of Alumnae Associations 
of Independent Secondary Schools, designed to inform 
the presidents of alumnae associations of recent 
developments in education, met on November 14, 
1956, at Westover School. Dr. John Kemper, head- 
master of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., was 
chairman and moderator of the meeting. The speaker 
was Samuel M. Brownell, former commissioner of 
education and now superintendent of schools in 
Detroit, Mich., whose subject was “The Independent 
School and the Education of Women.” Mr. Brownell, 


noting that “historically it is from the independent 
schools that leadership in women’s education arose,” 
recommended consideration by the independent school 
of women’s changing role in society with its emphasis 
on “more, rather than less, vocational interest on the 
part of mature women.” He asked that we consider 
the need for studies of women’s real potentialities and 
role in American life and for “more effective coun- 
seling” of girls not only in relation to career choices 
but to “the important psychological and sociological 
tensions which face women.” He particularly empha- 
sized the necessity of pointing out to girls con- 
templating early marriages that such marriages, on 
the increase today, minimize their opportunity of 
gaining ‘“‘an education which is equal to the possible 
demands of their future.” 





The Hay-Wingo system of teaching reading in the 
first grade has been established as a definite part of the 
curriculum at Winchester-Thurston School, Pitts- 
burgh. Teachers of English in the fourth to seventh 
grades and also in the upper school are studying the 
system to see if some elements of the method may be 
used to rouse older students who have spelling and 
reading problems to become interested in correcting 
their visual and audile difficulties. It is the plan of 
the school to make as thorough a study as possible, 
to do some experimenting, and perhaps to obtain 
results worthy of passing on to other schools. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


During the summer several major improvements 
were made in the students’ dining room at The 
Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y. Structural 
changes were made in order to enlarge the room; the 
lighting was improved, and bright, cheerful colors 
were used in decoration. Long tables and benches 
were replaced by tables for eight with comfortable, 
attractive chairs. Cafeteria service has been intro- 
duced with a steam table and new, modern kitchen 
equipment. A catering service provides well-balanced 
meals. To increase further both comfort and effi- 
ciency, the schedule has been changed to allow two 
luncheon periods. 





The MacDuffie School for Girls, Springfield, 
Mass., this summer purchased an estate directly 
opposite the school. The estate consists of three 
acres of land and two large buildings. The house is 
of brick construction with an Italian tile roof and a 
two-story front tower. It has twenty-two rooms and 
seven baths and will house thirty additional boarders 
on the second and third floors. The first floor consists 
of reception rooms, a student lounge, headmaster’s 
study, a dining room, and a kitchen. The building 
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was ready for partial occupancy in September. The 
total cost of remodeling the main building will be 
between $40,000 and $50,000 in addition to the pur- 
chase price. 

Next to this building is a large garage of the same 
construction which can be adapted to any future needs 
of the school. 





Mira B. Wilson Hall, Northfield School for 
Girls’ newest dormitory, made possible by the 
generosity of alumnae and friends, was dedicated 
during a simple and dignified service on Saturday, 
October 6, 1956, at East Northfield, Mass. 

Dr. Richard M. Smith, chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of trustees of the Northfield 
Schools, presided. After the singing of “Lo! A Voice 
to Heaven Resounding” by members of the Chancel 
Choir, Miss Clough, the present headmistress, accept- 
ed the dormitory from John L. Grandin, Jr., chairman 
of the building committee of the board of trustees. 

The address of dedication was given by Dr. 
William R. Park, President of Simmons College and 
former President of the Northfield Schools; the dedi- 
catory prayer was offered by the Rev. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Jr., of Newtonville, former chaplain. As 
a symbol of the hospitality of Mira B. Wilson Hall, 
the first fire on the hearth was lighted by the dormi- 
tory’s first contingent of four student officers. The 
service closed with the singing of “‘Northfield Beauti- 
ful” by the students and the benediction by the 
present chaplain, the Rev. Robert Sandercock. 

Guests at the service included members of Miss 
Wilson’s family, friends, former teachers, alumnae, 
and the members of the board of trustees and their 
wives. 





Construction of a new classroom wing is well under 
way at Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton, 
N. H. A major project in the school’s present $165,- 
000 building program, the wing is scheduled for 
completion on September 1, 1957. 

To give additional teaching space, the wing will 
contain seven classrooms, an art studio, and an 
auditorium. It will be finished with New Hampshire 
granite and clapboards to harmonize with existing 
buildings. It is of cantilever design and will be 
connected to the main building by an all-weather 
glass link. 

The building program also calls for an extension 
to the main building to create a new dining room and 
provide new library stacks, office space, and additional 
practice rooms. 

Under the leadership of Mary Harley Jenks, 
Principal, Saint Mary’s has within the past twelve 
years expanded its plant to include Vaillant House, 


Hill House, and The Cottage —all residences — in 
addition to the original Main House, used for reci- 
tations, administration, and housing. In a joint 
decision earlier this year the board of trustees and 
the school agreed that the school population should 
remain at its present size of seventy-five girls. In 
growing larger Saint Mary’s would lose one of its 
distinguishing characteristics, the family nature of the 
school’s life. The new wing and other changes are 
intended, therefore, to make the present plant more 
adequate for the number of girls now enrolled. 





This year at Winchester-Thurston School, 
Pittsburgh, numerous improvements have been made, 
and the facilities of the school have been enlarged to 
keep step with increased enrollment and with new 
projects in process of being developed. Two new 
class-room units have been added, and a number of 
changes have been made in the main building and the 
Residence. The new class-room unit provides larger 
and better equipped quarters for the kindergarten and 
the first grade. The large room in the main building 
formerly used by the kindergarten has been made into 
a library for the upper school. A large number of 
professionally chosen books of special reference has 
been added to the catalogue, and the effectiveness of 
the library itself has been definitely improved by a new 
system of student participation. In the Residence 
a new lunch room for day students has been provided 
and furnished. In the lower school the study hall has 
been completely refurnished — with a new floor, new 
color scheme, and a sound-proof ceiling. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Anne Wellington, headmistress of Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., has been elected vice president 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The third woman to hold office 
in the seventy-year history of the association, she is 
the first to represent the independent girls’ schools as 
an officer. 

The Middle States Association accredits colleges 
and secondary schools in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. Miss Wellington for some years has 
been a member of the commission on secondary 
schools. Early in December she brought greetings 
from the Middle Atlantic Association to the Southern 
Association, which was meeting in Dallas. 





Maude Tomlin has retired from Laurel School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, after thirty-five years on the faculty. 
Her achievement as a teacher of mathematics and as 
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chairman of the volunteer social service work has 
made her an integral part of the history of the school. 
Another member of the staff who has retired is 
Florence Mitchell, whose thirty-five years of service 
as assistant treasurer of Laurel School were of in- 
estimable value. 
Ruth Dolben of Laurel has been elected chairman 


of the Independent Schools Association of Cleveland. 





Marion S. Cole, Headmistress of Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I., has been elected president of the 
Rhode Island Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Girls, an organization composed of representatives of 
colleges, public schools, and independent schools. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 








FOR ELEMENTARY AND LOWER SCHOOLS 
OF THE SEB 


On Thursday evening, February 28, just preceding 
the SEB’s 31st Annual Conference, two important dinner 
meetings will be held in New York City: At the Allen- 
Stevenson School, 132 East 78 Street, a dinner meeting 
for heads of all SEB separate elementary schools; and at 
the Williams Club, 24 East 39 Street, a dinner meeting 
for the heads of the lower schools of those SEB schools 
that include both elementary and secondary grades. Invi- 
tations will be sent out in February. 

A follow-up meeting the next day will be open to 
everyone, including those who attend both dinner meetings. 

















SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


A new program for Saturday mornings has been 
inaugurated at the Aiken Preparatory School, 
Aiken, S. C. In lieu of the all-activities schedule of 
previous years classes are now held for three periods 
in arithmetic, English, Latin, and spelling. These 
additional periods afford the student extra oppor- 
tunities for work in the basic courses or additional 
time for make-up or remedial work if the teacher so 
desires. The program has worked so well during the 
first two months and the response has been so enthusi- 
astic that it will be made a permanent part of the 
school program. 

The remainder of Saturday morning is devoted to 
activities such as riflery, shop, art, music, and model 
plane building. The students elect two of these 
activities for a month, then may elect the same two 
or different ones for the next four weeks. This 
affords a boy the opportunity to engage in many 
varied forms of work or the chance to concentrate 
on his particular interests. 





The Crane Country Day School of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., had its second “Tom Sawyer Day,” 
at which time about seventy-five parents joined to- 
gether in pooling their special skills, equipment, and 
labor to make marked improvements on the school 
grounds. As a result of their efforts the school has 


doubled the area of its athletic fields, realized an 
additional room on its kindergarten building, and a 
fresh coat of paint in many of the classrooms. The 
enthusiasm for this semi-annual project on the part 
of the parents has been so great that a building and 
grounds committee is constantly occupied in making 
plans for the next “Tom Sawyer Day.” 





On two successive Sundays, November 4 and 11, 
fathers visited Kindergarten I and II of The Park 
School of Baltimore and romped through a day of 
fun and classes with their four- and five-year-old 
children. 

Fathers of Kindergarten I and their offspring 
explored the playground together, enjoyed a juice 
break, and then returned to the schoolroom to answer 
Mrs. Marjorie Terrell’s call to “classes.” The first 
participant said with a beam, ““My daddy came to 
school this morning,” and another showed an engine 
book page by page from cover to cover. A lively 
morning ended with a cooperative work period and a 
jolly session of singing of old favorites, like “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” and “Davy Crockett.” 

The following Sunday Mrs. Anna Ryan and Mrs. 
Sue Cuevas opened their session with simple lessons. 
During the work period that followed, children and 
their fathers built towers of blocks, hammered boards 
and occasionally themselves, and worked jigsaw 
puzzles. Headmaster Robert Thomason completed 
a pattern of red-blue-purple-brown squares for his 
five-year-old daughter, Diane. The children then led 
their fathers for a wild chase up and down slides and 
through jungle-gyms. 

For more than an hour each Sunday fathers 
participated in this traditional event initiated ten 
years ago by the late head of the lower school, 
Margaret Coe, to achieve greater understanding 
among children, parents, and teachers. Shortly 
before her death, at her last kindergarten visiting 
day, Miss Coe said, “It’s not just a ripple for the day 
but carries on and on.” 
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NICE PEOPLE! 


In response to an urgent appeal from CARE, the 
faculty and boys of The Fay School, Southborough, 
Mass., unanimously voted to support the CARE 
drive to supply food for Hungarian refugees in 
Austria. In addition to individual contributions by 
boys and faculty, the group decided to substitute 
cheese sandwiches for roast beef at a Sunday dinner 
and make similar substitution at another weekday 
meal. The money thus saved was added to the check 
sent CARE. This community effort enabled Fay 
School to send CARE over $250., representing almost 
three tons of food delivered in Austria. 





The generosity of the fourth graders at The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. is making life 
happier and more comfortable for pupils in a one- 
room Negro school in the Tennessee mountains. 
Through the “‘Save the Children Federation” of New 
York City, the Pingry boys received the name of the 
other school, a single-room building covering grades 
one through eight, under the supervision of a single 
teacher. 


The Pingry pupils collected 125 pounds of school 
supplies and warm clothing, which were shipped 
south. Class dues covered the freight costs. 

The Tennessee children reciprocated by sending 
north a large package of nuts they had gathered 
themselves, as well as individual letters to the Pingry 
fourth graders. 


NEWS OF INTEREST 

East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., now 
designates the third, fourth and fifth grades as the 
Middle School. This reorganization helps to facilitate 
the transition of children from the Lower School, 
where children are supervised by only one teacher 
throughout the day, to the Upper School, where 
instruction is given by a different teacher for each 
subject. Under the new set-up, in the fifth grade, 
two faculty share the classroom subject teaching. 

The new arrangement also provides for better 
organization in the athletic program. Middle School 
children are given instruction in sports which they 
will play as Upper School students. 





The twenty-second year of the Ford Country 
Day School, Los Altos, Calif., opened with a record 
enrollment. The new dual driveway to the school 
was completed only just before opening day and the 
daffodil planting — now an established tradition — 
took place along its borders. The sixth graders put 
in a further 250 bulbs which, added to yearly plantings 
since 1952 when the school moved to its present 


location, should greatly extend the school colors 
carpet of yellow and green which makes each spring 
more colorful. 

Other highlights so far this year include the start- 
ing of a U. N. Stamp Club group with many enthu- 
siastic members, the world spotlight being centered 
on United Nations activities; the presentation by the 
fifth and sixth grades of a handsome trophy for 
intramural sports competition; and the commence- 
ment of a Library Fund with the proceeds from the 
sale of the school directory of students. 





New patrons and staff members at The Poly- 
technic School, Pasadena, Calif., in this, the school’s 
fiftieth year, have expressed a special interest in the 
daily chapel exercises held at the school. These exer- 
cises, which evolved from a more conventional type 
of program at the end of the school’s second decade, 
are now conducted in their entirety by the pupils of 
the junior high school. The traditional sequence is 
as follows: 


1. Announcement of the opening hymn, by a 
student. 

2. Singing of the hymn, by the assembled stu- 

dents and staff members. 

Bible reading, by a second student. 

The Lord’s Prayer, led by the same student. 

Choral response, by the group. 


Pledge of allegiance to the flag, led by the 
first student. 


nn & 


7. Reading of announcements, by the student 
chairman — followed, upon occasion, by the 
introduction of the headmaster or another 
speaker. 

8. Dismissal of the group, by the student chair- 
man. 


Responsibilities for the chapel service are so 
rotated that every student appears several times in the 
various speaking roles during each school year, and 
the preparation for these assignments is an important 
part of each pupil’s speech training. 





On October 27 a forum on Christian education was 
held at St. Luke’s School, the school of St. Luke’s 
Chapel of Trinity Parish in New York City. The 
forum was held in connection with the opening of the 
new school building, completed last spring. About 
160 persons attended, representing schools in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

The day-long forum began with a service in St. 
Luke’s Chapel, at which the Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., 
headmaster of the school, preached. Directly after 
the service, the sessions of the forum moved to the 
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gymnasium to hear an address by J. V. Langmead 
Casserley of General Theological Seminary on “The 
Activity of Religion in the Field of Education.” The 
luncheon speaker was the Rev. Dr. John Heuss, 
Rector of Trinity Church, who spoke on the topic 
“Why Trinity Church Built St. Luke’s School.” 


Following lunch, a panel discussion was held. 
Moderator of the panel was Edwin Sharp Burdell, 
president of Cooper Union. The panelists were Dr. 
Gertrude Driscoll, professor of education, Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University; Dr. Dora P. Chaplin, 
lecturer at the General Theological Seminary; and 
the Rev. Samuel E. West, Jr., assistant headmaster 
of Kent School, representing the Rev. John O. Patter- 
son, the headmaster, who was prevented from coming 
at the last moment. Dr. Driscoll spoke on the role of 
the teacher in Christian education, Mrs. Chaplin on 
the child and his religion, and Mr. West on the curri- 
culum in a Christian school. 

After an introductory address by Dr. Burdell and 
the addresses by the three panelists, the members of 
the forum broke down into discussions groups in 
order to formulate questions to be brought back to 
the panel. The panelists then discussed several of 
these questions. 

The Forum closed with a summation and an 
address by Sam Welles, religious editor of Life 
Magazine. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAMS 
On December 16, 1956, the Crane Country Day 
School, Santa Barbara, Calif., will dedicate its 
recently completed auditorium, library, and study 
hall. The building will greatly ease the pressures 
from a progressive expansion of the student body, 
and it will also make possible many more group 

activities in dramatics and classroom work. 
The funds for the construction of the building 
were raised through the efforts of the parents, and in 
the vacated smaller auditorium the school will now 


have a place for the ninth grade, which will commence 
in the fall of 1957. 





Construction has just been completed of a faculty 
room at Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., the 
first in the school’s history. 

On completion of the new Memorial Gymnasium it 
was possible to use part of the old “recreation room” 
as a faculty room, which had been sorely needed but 
seemed unobtainable because of lack of space. At 
the parents’ meeting during the recent Country Fair 
the matter was mentioned, and the parents then and 
there subscribed or pledged more than $3,000 for the 
construction and decoration of the new room. 





Pine Point School’s new building in Stonington, 
Conn., was opened in September after rapid enroll- 
ment growth compelled the trustees to abandon use 
of two older buildings occupied during the school’s 
first eight years. 

The day school for boys and girls from Kinder- 
garten through Grade VIII presently serves eighty 
students in the Long Island Sound shore area between 
New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I. Alan N. 
Houghton, formerly head of the classics department 
at Loomis School, is in his second year as headmaster. 
He has a faculty of eight. 


The building is a functional one-story structure 
with mahogany exterior and white trim. There are 
seven classrooms, offices, library, and ladies lounge. 





On December 2, 1956, the Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., opened its doors to over 500 parents 
and friends of the academy and displayed the newly 
completed nursery-kindergarten building, two faculty 
houses, and the completely renovated cottage which 
served formerly as the nursery school and is now a 
comfortable faculty house. 


NEWS OF ADMINISTRATORS 


Constant H. Watrous has been appointed Business 
Manager of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., 
succeeding Douglas F. G. Eliot. Mr. Eliot, a retired 
Vice President of Western Electric Company has been 
supervising the school’s business affairs on a con- 
sultant basis for the past four years. 


A native of Webster Grove, Mo., Mr. Watrous is 
a graduate of Rutgers. He was formerly chief in- 
dustrial engineer at the Florence Stove Company in 
Gardner, Mass., and before that Director of Work 
Standards and Methods Engineering at the Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac Assembly Plant at Framingham, 
Mass. 


Henry M. Halsted, III, has been elected alumni 
trustee of Eaglebrook. His father is Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the school. 


A 1940 graduate of Eaglebrook, Mr. Halsted went 
on to Deerfield Academy and after overseas service in 
the U. S. Army graduated from Williams College in 
1948. After a year at Yale Law School Mr. Halsted 
joined the faculty of Eaglebrook and was the school’s 
Alumni Secretary for six years. 


Mr. Halsted is currently coordinator of the Inter- 
national Teaching Service Bureau and Research 
Assistant for the Citizenship Education Project at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, while working 
towards a doctorate in education, 
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Thomas J. Copeland has been appointed assistant 
headmaster of Indian Mountain School, Lakeville, 
Conn. Mr. Copeland, Johns Hopkins, A.B., M.A., 
has been head of social studies for five years and 
coaches dramatics. 

Robert W. Osgood, A.B., Hamilton, who has been 
for many years teacher of English and coach of the 
hockey and baseball teams, has been named athletic 
director, at Indian Mountain. 


The school was saddened by the news of the death, 
on October 31, of its founder, Francis Behn Riggs. 
Mr. Riggs was headmaster of Indian Mountain from 


its founding in 1922 until his retirement in 1939. 
Most of the time since then he had lived in Cambridge, 
Mass., and had been in ill health for several years. 





The Wheeling Country Day School, Wheeling, 
W. Va., began its twenty-seventh year in September 
1956 under the auspices and management of the 
Episcopal Diocese of West Virginia, with the Right 
Rev. Wilburn C. Campbell as President of the Board 
of Directors. Virginia K. Heinlein remains the head 
of the school and the new leadership in no way affects 
the school’s staff or general policies. 





31st ANNUAL 





* 
Remember the Dates: 
March 1 and 2, 1957 
x 


Remember the Place: 


Hotel Statler, New York City 


CONFERENCE 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . 
Latin Word List 
A French Vocabulary (covers 6 levels) .............. .20 ceeeees 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
dea EU ie Oe ald Rh ka mad nkae 
Nee Cee on sc aie humane hg spied wed bane 
March English Test 
Form A (grades 6 and 7) . 
Form B (grades 7 and 8) . 
March Arithmetic and Mien ‘ton tates: 6, 7, 8) 
For January 1957 .......... 


Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 
every active member school) ... 


Handbook on News Publicity ... 


Handbook on Alumni Organizations ... 


Our Independent School Trustees ... 0. ccc cccccsceccccccsess 
1,000 Books for School Libraries ..................... 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ... 

Place of the Arts in the Elementary School 

Report on Sex Education Seminar ...... lp aac 

Study of Health Procedures and Physical Siete 

Science for the Elementary Grades ......... 


Report of the Modern Language Committee aa from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . 


Report of a Study of Secondary Candeden (1933) 


Bureau of Research Reports, 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .. .. 


1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid ... 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids... 

1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ... “i 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding 


Booklists of current publications (issued early in March each year) 
single copy ........... 


Non-Member Member 
$1.00 $ .60 
40 30 
1.58 1.25 
15 .10 
.20 15 
05 05 
.05 05 
.05 .05 
15 10 
2.50 per 1.00 per 
subscription subscription 
1.05 75 
1.05 75 
1.05 75 
1.00 75 
.08 05 
.20 .10 
65 40 
20 10 
out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
45 30 
out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
.20 .10 
45 30 
55 40 
55 40 


tr. Sr Fr. Sr. 
40 40 .30 .30 
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| PILLAGE or TILLAGE? 

\ Too frequently fund-raising is viewed harvest can be greater than the one before. \ 
j as a mining operation — the more taken, With this spirit we approach fund- j 
\ the less left for the future until the vein is raising for independent schools. Because 
j exhausted. of this spirit we have served a score or more 

\ Properly conducted, fund-raising is like independent schools — many on a repeat 4 
j farming in which the seed is sown, the field basis. In this spirit we invite your inquiries 
j cultivated and the harvest reaped regularly. — in confidence and without obligation, of 

With proper husbandry, each succeeding course. 
| JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
Three Penn Center Plaza e Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

, Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 

| We think you'll enjoy and perhaps profit by our new booklet, ‘‘Fund- 

Raising for Independent Schools Is Different.’’ A post card or letter 

j 


will bring you a complimentary copy. | 
§ 
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IDDLEBURY 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
Summer 1957 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS ENGLISH SCHOOL 

June 28 - August 15 June 26 - August 10 

On Middlebury Campus The WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
FRENCH - GERMAN -: ITALIAN August 14. August 28 

RUSSIAN - SPANISH On the Bread Loaf Mountain Campus 

® Scientific training in the spoken language @ Nationally known staff of teachers, authors 
@ Exclusive use of the language in all activities © Outstanding visiting lecturers 
© Instruction by experienced native teachers @ Individual consultations and criticisms 


Graduate programs tailored to individual needs 
An ideally beautiful location among the Green Mountains 





For complete information write: 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE © MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
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She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


EuisaBETH Kino, Director 
516 Firra AVENUE 

New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hitt 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANcHE MatTHEews 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























BOUND S.E.B. EXAMS 


(EACH SUBJECT UNDER ONE COVER) 
Math (1947 - 56). Here, classified by grades, are found all exams (Mar. and May) set by S. E. B. for 
ten full years. A valuable compendium of drill material. Price $1.00. 


Latin (1948-56). Comprehensive exams for the last nine years in exactly the original form, with 
spaces to write out all answers. Price $1.00. 


French (1950 - 56). Comprehensive exams for the last seven years in the original form, with spaces 
to write out all answers. Special Comprehensive and Dictation pamphlet for teachers. Price $.75. 





HOW TO USE 
Each child should have a book, kept on a shelf in the classroom. ALL exams should 
be done for practice in various regular class periods after Easter. Scores kept almost 
always show steady rise in grades. 











All Prices Net Postpaid in Any Quantity 
ORDER NOW! 
Glen Head Press - - - - Glen Head, New York 























The Mastery of Reading 


Revised and Enlarged 


Matilda Bailey e Ullin W. Leavell 


Textbooks (Grades 7-12) @ Study Books @ Teacher’s Guides 
For each textbook: An Album of Poetry Recordings 


Fun, adventure, mystery, romance, deeper understanding, new insights, 
and richer lives await the young readers of this series. Bras selection 
has a lively appeal for today’s students. Every selection is of high 
literary quality. Lighter materials serve as stepping stones to selections 
requiring greater depth of understanding and feeling. 


Through an amazing variety of activities that are in themselves stimu- 
lating, the student is helped to increase his reading power. The program, 
which is gradual and cumulative throughout the series, helps each 
student understand and overcome his own reading problems. 





P. ublishers of a 
complete language-arts 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 






en AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 














MEMBER SCHOOLS of the SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


now offer to their students the protection of the 


TUITION REFUND PLAN 


The Tuition Refund Plan has been in use for twenty-seven years. Over three hundred 
schools and colleges now offer its protection to their students. With the increasing cost 
of education the security of the parent’s investment becomes increasingly important. 
You should know all about the advantages of this popular plan for your school and for 
your students. 


‘iting AWE. Sepia 


INCORPORATED 


Exdusational Guamvense (berevthere 


141 Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Early in the school year teachers and other school personnel may wish to give thought to 
their aims, their current situations, and the opportunities which may be available to them for 
professional and financial advancement. We can provide information about the fields of school 
work in which you may be interested, and about the probable demand in 1957 for the qualifications 
you can offer. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap STREET, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 














